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Artictte L—THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COINAGE 
PROPOSED IN THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


Tux present condition of silver as a money metal under the 
laws of western Europe is anomalous and altogether experi- 
mental. It has however been a determining factor in the 
great world-wide depression in business during the last six- 
teen years; it has brought unmerited disaster in no common 
degree to large numbers of people, and undeserved advantages 
to others. Some change in that condition is inevitable. Either 
silver must ultimately cease altogether to be a legal tender in 
the larger operations of trade, or it must be restored by 
law to the place by the side of gold which it has maintained 
through all historic time down to the beginning of this extraor- 
dinary experiment now going on. 

The adoption by the American nations, whose representatives 
are now sitting in conference, of a common silver coin made 
legal tender money in all, by treaty, with coinage unlimited, as 
that of silver was prior to 1873 and as the coinage of gold 
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now is in a few of the commercial nations, will be a matter of pri- 
mary importance. It will affect the price of silver bullion iy 
every open market, as well as powerfully tend to the restoration 
of silver by law to its former status as money where it is now 
discredited. It will beneficially affect American interests in 
ways not obvious to a casual glance. 

The practical utility of such a coin—its every-day business 
convenience—would amply justify far more expense and effort 
than it will cost. But this is among the least of the benefits 
such a measure will bring. 

Many of these countries produce silver to a greater or less 
amount. The price it brings to-day, as a commodity, the rate 
at which it is exchanged for other things, is to a very great ex- 
tent controlled by the amount of it which ceases to be mere 
bullion and becomes money by the operation of the open mint 
and by being made a legal tender in the payment of debts. 
The force of law within certain limits on the price of silver as 
a commodity has just had a striking illustration in our trade 
dollar compared with our legal tender dollar. After the trade 
dollar was deprived of its legal tender function it became simply 
bullion, and it took one hundred of them each having 420 
grains of standard silver to equal 85 legal tender dollars each 
having only 4124 grains of precisely the same material. This 
fact constitutes a positive demonstration of the absurdity of 
the claim that “no act of congress can add any thing to the 
value of silver or detract any thing from the value of gold.” 
Yet upon a belief in this false and unfounded statement the 
whole financial policy of this nation has rested for the last six- 
teen years. It is a plain case of a defective analysis of 
economic “ demand.” 

All the coin of the several nations represented in this confer- 
ence, outside of the nation that coins or adopts it by law, is 
merely bullion, not’ money, in the absence of an international 
agreement such as is proposed. And so, not being fitted for one 
of the chief special functions of silver—the payment of debts 
and use as money—it loses part of its exchange value as the trade 
dollar did. Then silver goes to market in a relatively useless 
crude and unfinished form and sells at a loss, as carriages would 
do if they were sent to market without wheels or paint. The 
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aggregate loss directly incurred in this way in all these nations 
on their silver product alone is more than thirty millions of 
dollars a year. 

By an international agreement as to the form and device of a 
special common coin made a legal tender in all these countries, 
their immense precious silver product will go to its market 
and its practical use with a value largely increased in every 
commercial nation in the world. To ignore this plain fact is 
as absurd practically as it would be to sell our silver dollars in 
the London market for the price of silver bullion, simply be- 
cause one could not pay British debts with them, 

But even this advantage great and manifest as it is will be 
only the small dust in the balance when compared with the 
other benefits of this international agreement. 

To-day the trade relations of Great Britain under the guid- 
ance and control of her most capable minds are so widely 
extended, are so enormous, so fortified by her public policy 
and her domestic laws,—have been so long prosecuted by the 
united force of her army and navy, and her common capital, 
by the fortunate early inventive genius and sturdy perseverance 
of her people in manufactures at home, by their early daring 
and maritime and commercial enterprise abroad, their unrelent- 
ing aggressive fierceness and force where these qualities avail to 
push their trade, their wheedling concessions and adaptations to 
the whims and caprices, the prejudices and the wants of cus- 
tomers where these will serve,—that she has brought the whole 
world perpetually in debt to her. Every year she contrives to 
send to almost every other people more in value in trade 
exchange than they send to her. This she can do the more 
easily as she is for the most part able to fix the price both 
on what she sells and on what she ouys. She has thus gone 
far towards reducing the whole world to something akin to 
commercial vassalage, and by her will and law largely controls 

the price of labor and of the products of labor in every quarter 
of the globe. 

This yearly balance of trade with other nations in her favor, 
the yearly recurring interest on the investment debts due to 
her, the profits of her carrying trade, the actual tribute money 
which year by year she wrings from dependents like the people 
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of India, all enable her to add another and distinct source of 
profit to all the rest in the sale of exchange; and by simply 
enacting that gold alone shall be a legal tender in payment of 
debts due in England, she greatly increases the profit of this 
exchange. 

The weaker dependent nations use only silver money; this 
additional source of added profit was early discovered but it 
was finally adopted into her law in 1816. This was afterwards 
in 1844 supported by another law providing that the Bank of 
England, largely controlling all British monetary resources 
public and private, should on penalty of forfeiting its charter 
buy and pay for every ounce of pure gold offered for sale upon 
its counter the sum of at least £3 17s and 9 pence. So that 
gold bullion could never even temporarily become cheap and 
easy to pay with. This source of exchange profit for Great 
Britain had been anticipated and considerably interfered with 
by France. Under the guidance of Napoleon, France in 1803 
publicly announced to the whole world—intending particularly 
to be heard by these silver-using dependent nations—that the 
French mint would forever remain open to all comers to buy 
or exchange gold for silver or the reverse at a fixed rate of one 
pound of gold for 154 of silver or the reverse. So long as 
this attitude was maintained by France every silver-using, debt- 
paying tributary of Great Britain had some measure of relief 
from this added profit on gold exchange made compulsory upon 
all debtors by British law. 

So although California and Australia poured out upon the 
world immense quantities of gold in the fifties, this public offer 
at the French mint kept the price of gold steady relatively to 
silver. And when afterwards the Comstock lode and the Mex- 
ican and South American mines poured out immense volumes 
of silver, such as is never likely to occur again, still this open 
offer at the French mint kept the price of silver steady relatively 
to gold. 

But Germany after the war of 1870-1 exacted of France an 
indemnity of 1,000 millions of dollars, intending it at once as 
a crushing blow to France already deeply in debt, and a first 
movement in imitation of the money-making policy of Great 
Britain. Germany had then relatively small foreign trade and 
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little or no national debt. She was a silver-using nation. She 
apparently conceived that the gold standard of payment was 
the foundation of the pecuniary prosperity of Great Britain, 
and with the faithfulness of the Chinese tailor putting a patch 
on the new pantaloons because the old ones had a patch, Ger- 
many resolved to have also only gold payments and to discon- 
tinue silver as a legal tender and to build up a foreign trade. 
She subsidized her ships and sent them out to seek for and 
build up that trade, throwing away the advantage—in building 
up such a trade in the face of the rivalry of Great Britain—of 
having the same kind of money that her customers used, and 
so of offering them exemption from the exactions of the profits 
on gold exchange. Gaining little by exchange on balances 
ona trade having small proportions, she began vigorously to 
sell her silver and coin gold, expecting to make gould the sole 
legal tender in payment. 

France partly in fear, partly in rage, and wholly in disregard 
of consequences to the commercial world, withdrew her benefi- 
cent offer of an open mint and market and exchange of the 
money metals at a fixed rate which she had successfully main- 
tained for seventy years through difficulties greater than 
those which then confronted her—withdrew this incidental pro- 
tection, so long extended to silver-using and dependent nations 
compelled to pay gold tribute to Great Britain,—and first 
restricted and finally shut up her open market for silver. Then 
came the opportunity to the capitalists who control the policy 
of Great Britain. They had been waiting for it for more than 
fifty years, they could now surely reap an abundant harvest of 
profit on their gold exchange—profit in the downfall of the 
prices of the great staple raw materials they were forced to 
buy—profits in the rise in the value of all the evidences of 
debt, which she held in immense amounts against almost all the 
people of the world. If they could make sure that no other 
great nation would take up the position just abandoned by 
France, what profits far beyond Dr. Johnson’s “dreams of 
avarice,” would be open to their grasp. None but the United 
States had so great a motive of pecuniary interest to ifiterfere, 
and the position and power to interfere successfully with these 
magnificent prospects of illegitimate gain. It was to the last de- 
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gree important for them that the United States should not keep 
their mint open to the unlimited coinage of silver. Thpy ac. 
cordingly sent over Mr. Ernest Seyd, who had written a book to 
point out to debtors—to dependent and silver-using nations— 
the evils which were sure to follow the closing of the French 
mint to silver and its practical demonetization. He appeared, 
nevertheless, at Washington to induce the United States Con- 
gress to practically close their mint against the free coinage of 
silver and to aid in its demonetization. He succeeded in this 
most extraordinary mission—succeeded in so altering our mint 
law as in effect to make the people of the United States pay 
back the amount of the Alabama claims more than ten times 
over every year for the next succeeding fifteen years—succeed- 
ing in compelling them at their own enormous expense to build 
up a rival to themselves in the most important sources of their 
wealth—a rival to their production of wheat, of cotton, and of 
silver itself—succeeded in making by law itself the lawless 
achievements of Warren Hastings and Clive, of Cortez and 
Pizarro, in the wholesale devastation of nations, appear like the 
rude bungling of apprentices by the side of the work of a mas- 
ter in their line. 

Of course Mr. Seyd had powerful allies here and powerful 
clientsabroad. He claimed, perhaps falsely, a short time before 
his death, to have accomplished his purpose for so small a sum 
as £10,000 sterling. Surely no bribery was ever more success- 
ful. No successful bribery ever produced so astounding re- 
sults. 

But finally, four years afterwards, over the clamors of news- 
papers, over the predictions of bankers, over the maledictions 
of financiers, over the sophisms of economists, over the veto of 
the President, our Congress passed a bill to restore the coinage 
of silver and its legal tender function. But the act at last 
contained a fatal proviso that there should be not an open 
mint—nothing likely to interfere with the plans of Mr. Seyd 
and his clients and their allies in this country. That proviso 
was that not less than two (2) millions nor more than four (4) 
millions a month of legal tender silver dollars should be pur- 
chased and coined. This extended some relief directly to the 
people of the United States, but it left them indirectly, but no 
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less certainly, the helpless victims of the trade policy of Eng- 
land through this very juggle with silver. 

See just how it is done—just where the money-making 
victimizing comes in. 

It is a tale often told and needs telling many times more. 

Recall the general fact that England, up to this time, has con- 
trived to keep almost all other people in debt to her—those 
debts rather increasing than decreasing on the whole. Her 
relations to the two hundred and fifty millions of India are 
peculiar. The British Government compels them as an aggre- 
gation of conquered peoples to pay her in plain tribute about 75 
millions of dollars a year—also, as interest on public loans for 
suppressing their mutiny, for constructing canals, railroads, and 
telegraphs, for salaries and wages of officers and privates in 
the military and civil service, other large sums. 

This is a constant drain always increasing, always hopeless of 
escape or end, and it is compulsory payment. The trade gen- 
erally in favor of England may vary from year to year ; this 
fixed drain remains; she anticipates and collects the tribute 
money, by what are known as “Council Bills on India,” drawn 
on the public treasury at Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras, and 
payable there in silver rupees, which are not money outside of 
India and have in London only about the value of uncoined 
silver. These council bills are sold at auction for gold sover- 
eigns to be used for the general purposes of the Government. 
Since France and the Latin Union closed their free mints and 
open offers for silver bullion, these bills have sold at a discount, 
and that discount is now about 25 per cent. on their gold price 
before that event. But these same rupees in India are at par— 
that is they will now buy just as much wheat or cotton, or 
other products of that country, as they would have done twenty 
years ago, before the fall in their London price. 

This is a fundamental fact in the situation and it is not at all 
generally known or its consequences understood. But its exist- 
ence is fully established by the concurrent and uncontradicted 
testimony of all the witnesses. It is an admitted fact in the 
situation and one with which all parties have to deal, however 
it may be explained. 
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Look at the consequences of it in this country. A wheat 
merchant in London first buys these council bills, payable in 
rupees in India at 25 per cent. discount—a profit on his money 
of 334 per cent. to begin with. He so gets four bushels of 
wheat for the price of three. With wheat so purchased, he 
compels, by competition in London, all other wheat growers to 
fall in the price of their wheat 334 per cent. before they begin 
any bona fide competition outside of this juggle with silver. 

London is the greatest single market in the world for wheat 
to be consumed. The price by this competition fixed there 
sets the price for the whole crop of wheat wherever grown, 
It is equivalent to a loss of nearly one-third of the value of 
the whole of our wheat crop—equal to a loss of more than 150 
millions of dollars a year on the wheat crop alone. The same 
juggle with silver in the same way creates a loss of more than 
60 millions of dollars a year on our cotton crop. On our silver 
product it creates a loss of about 16 millions a year. On every 
other production of this country, sold in the markets of 
Western Europe in competition with similar products of India, 
there is a corresponding loss. It grows out of this juggle 
with silver. 

Such is a part of the price we pay for tuition in the little 
kindergarten school of finance, that John Bull opened with 
Mr. Seyd as principal teacher sixteen years ago, and in which 
he has been ever since cutting the eye-teeth of the Yankees. 
Of course it is a sum in the aggregate far greater than the 
whole national debt at the highest figure it ever reached. 

But this is not the end nor the worst of it. All debts, pri- 
vate, corporate, and national incurred before 1873, have been 
increased to an immeasurable extent by this silver juggle, in 
the amount of service and commodities they now command. 
The man who then promised to pay one hundred dollars, equiv- 
alent to the product of sixty days’ work then, is compelled 
to give the product of eighty days’ work now, in order to 

appear to keep that promise good. National debts that are 
now loosely estimated at 70,000 millions of dollars have by 
this juggle been increased at least 20 per cent. or 14,000 
millions of dollars of merely bejuggled profits—*“ unearned 
increment” to the fund holders—and taken from the tax- 
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payers without the slightest pretence of any consideration 
being given for it. 

The amount of such “ unearned increment” in the aggregate 
of private debts is literally incomputable. If the aggregate 
of private debts exceed the aggregate of public debts, the 
unearned increment on the private debts has been greater 
than that on the national debts, and they have in addition 
drawn to the coffers of creditors, by foreclosure and other- 
wise, property pledged and mortgaged as security for debts 
greatly in excess of the face value of the debts themselves. 
This operation of transferring these immense amounts of 
property from one set of persons and delivering them to 
another set of persons without any consideration whatever, is 
commonly alluded to in economic dissertations as a “ Redistri- 
bution of Property,”—a phrase that might well have delighted 
the soul of Jesse James when he was “ re-distributing property ” 
on the plains. 

Over merely 15 millions of dollars of Alabama claims 
our government made a great, a justifiable, and triumphant 
struggle. Over a tax of three pence a pound on tea the Revo- 
lutionary patriots fought during a glorious and triumphant 
war seven years long, and we cover their names with im- 
perishable renown. But over these “claims” Republican and 
Democratic administrations alike have slept. No man has 
pointed them out more clearly than Daniel Manning, Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Treasury; no man has been more 
vehement in denouncing the iniquity of the present situation 
than the Democratic senator from Kentucky, Mr. Beck. In 
season and out of season, senators Jones and Stewart, and 
Teller, Republicans all, have pleaded this most righteous cause, 
and urged immediate and decisive action, to end once and for 
all a situation as disgraceful to our intelligence as it is oppres- 
sive to our ability to pay. 

But the money cost of this foreign juggle and domestic 
blunder with silver, altogether unprecedented in the history of 
mankind, is not the whole of it. 

Its moral aspect—its effect on the spirit of the people—has 
been demoralizing and depressing to a very great extent. 
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The gradual decrease in the value of all property and the 
simultaneous gradual increase in the weight of all debts and all 
taxes, have left their marks on the national spirit and life, 
The shadow of immense portentous calamities seems darkening 
over the land. It is paralyzing the energy and repressing 
effort among business men ; it is breeding a profound discon- 
tent among workingmen; it is teaching a lesson that may here. 
after return to plague the teachers. 

The combination of all these immense, continuous, certain, 
monetary and moral losses—losses national and international— 
losses individually and collectively all patiently borne so far with- 
out mitigation or open revolt,—should make us ready to unite 
with our brethren of South America and Central America in 
measures for a common relief through a common coinage and an 
open mint for the coinage of silver on the same terms as gold, 
and so to shut up forever the great fountain whence these bitter 
waters have so long and so abundantly flowed—make us ready 
to encounter some serious risks for the chance and the hope of 
escaping from the destructive certainties that are involved in 


the present situation. 
JOSEPH SHELDON. 
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Articte II.—CONSIDERATIONS TOUCHING THE 
SCHOOL QUESTION.* 


I vo not write this as having any final and settled opinion 
respecting the form in which the controversy between the pub- 
lic and the parochial schools ought ultimately to be decided. 
Where wisdom concerning this matter is running to waste in 
the streets, especially of Boston, a little ignorance may not be 
amiss now and then. Ignorance that is conscious of itself is, I 
believe, regarded as not wholly without value by thinkers. 

It is true, during this late contest, it was almost as dangerous, 
not to a man’s life, but to his reputation, to disagree with the 
multitude that were shouting “ Protestantism forever,” as it 
was in the time of Titus Oates and his Popish plot. I have 
seen it affirmed that one of the leaders of this crusade against 
parochial schools has declared in public that the archbishop had 
provided cells for his refractory subjects underneath his new 
cathedral. But this, I take it, is a piece of “chaff.” I can- 
not believe that the leader in question is such an idiot. An 
ignoramus in Roman Catholic matters he has sufficiently shown 
himself to be, to say nothing of his scurrilousness, but there is 
no reason to suppose him underwitted. 

We know what fonlmouthed abusiveness must be submitted 
to by Protestant proselytizers in various Roman Catholic re- 
gions, such as Naples, or Spain, or some of the South American 
States, to come no nearer home. The higher intelligence and 
stronger sense of equity which, on the whole, belong to Protes- 
tantism, hardly allow this vileness of speech to be equailed on 
our side. It is true, one demagogue, hitherto notorious for his 
persecuting spirit within his own denomination, towards those 
that were more brotherly than he, has devoted himself to abuse 
of the Roman Catholics so indecent that at last female compos- 
itors would not set it up. But he seems to have proved too 

* The writer of this article has presented ‘‘ considerations,” many of 


which it would be well for all to keep in mind, even if they cannot 
agree with him in every particular.—Ep, NEw ENGLANDER. 
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much, even for the stronger stomachs. But how utterly desti- 
tute of that charity which rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth 
in the truth, a great many have been, appears from nothi 
more clearly than from the fact that when the editors of the 
Congregationalist, wishing to give the people of Boston an 
account of what Indulgences really are, published a full expla. 
nation of them from Professor George P. Fisher, they were 
accused, in quarters where we should least have expected it, of 
treachery to the Protestant cause! They were not named, 
indeed, but were indicated too plainly for mistake. I do not 
hesitate to say, that the majority of Protestants in Eastern 
Massachusetts no more wish to know the rights of the contro- 
versy between us and the Catholics than if they had been 9 
many Neapolitan lazzaroni. 

If this were merely an ordinary exhibition of ordinary preju- 
dice, it would not be worth while to waste very many words 
about it. As Mrs. John Stuart Mill has said: “'The world has 
only begun to outgrow injustice.” But there are some out- 
breaks of animosity which are peculiarly dangerous. Mr. 


Edwin D. Mead is a leader of the contest against the parochial | 


schools, or at least against the methods of the priesthood to 
sustain them, yet he declares the spirit of no small part of his 
associates to be precisely that which leads to a religious war, 
He has expressed a just horror, that a professor of a university 
has suggested to Protestant masters and mistresses that they 
may do well to commit a penitentiary crime, by intimidating 
their Roman Catholic domestics, under threats of dismissal, 
into voting at the school elections with their employers and 
against their pastors. Those who, like Dr. Lansing, propose 
disfranchising the Roman Catholics, are comparatively mild. 
They propose a provision of law. And as what they desire is 
about as likely to happen as the sun is to fall out of the sky, 
we need not spend many words upon their lunacy. We tell 
the Catholics they are the slaves of a certain Order, and they 
tell us we are the slaves of a certain Denomination. Which is 
right, or are we both right? At all events there is no denomi- 
nation that will be able to bring about any Protestant Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, not to say any Protestant Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 
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The worst of the matter is, that this unrighteous animosity 
has been provoked by a righteous and reasonable fear. No 
Protestant can dispute that ever since the Reformation 
there has been, as Goldwin Smith has described in a powerful 
article in the Jndependent, “a wonderful conspiracy of reac- 
tion,” headed by the Curia, and animated by the Jesuits. It 
has not been a conspiracy of wickedness, but, as described, of 
“ reaction.”” Bad men and saints have both been involved in 
it, but, bad or good, they were reactionaries. They have done 
good in many cases and in many places, by staying destructive 
tendencies. But they have stayed them only by inducing im- 
mobility, not by transforming them into higher and purer 
apprehensions of older truths. 

The Reaction has not been directed against Christian living, 
sound morals, or the public good. The Jesuits have exempli- 
fied sound morals, for the most part, in themselves, and have 
been glad to see them exemplified in the laity. But these have 
been and still are things by the way with them. Their minds 
and hearts have been occupied with maintaining the older 
hierarchy in power, and they have seldom hesitated, for this 
end, to distort doctrine, to excuse immorality, and to ride 
mercilessly over the public good, even when their plans disinte- 
grated kingdoms, as in the case of Poland, or depopulated 
them, as when Germany by them lost half her people, and 
Bohemia three-fourths of hers. There is not the slightest 
reason, indeed, to believe that they are at present plotting the 
disintegration of the United States, any more than of the planet 
Mars. But if they judged that the breaking-up of either would 
advantage their great aim, and knew how to set about it, no one 
who knows anything of them can imagine that scruples of 
remorse would be very likely to hold them back. However, as 
an English gentleman says who has once belonged to them, 
they have fallen so much behind the culture of our age that 
they are timid in grappling with the world at large. Nor have 
they ever really recovered from the shock of their dissolution 
by the illustrious Clement XIV. They are more mischievous 
than before within their church, but less directly mischievous 
outside it. 

But if the old concentration of their immediate attack is less 
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to be dreaded by the world than once, this is small matter of 
joy, if the whole vast mass of Roman Catholicism is to be set in 
motion at their suggestion, and is instinct with their spirit in g 
degree in which it was never instinct before the dissolution of 
the Society. Then devout Roman Catholics did not hesitate to 
criticise and oppose Jesuitism very sharply, and some popes, 
notably Innocent XI., did not hesitate to exhibit a strong and 
very effective dislike of it. But since the restoration of the 
Order, no pope, so far as I know, has failed to work, on the 
whole, according to its mind. Dr. Carl Hase says that Pius IX, 
disliked the Jesuits. But his ends and theirs, his conceptions 
of religion and the world and theirs, were identical. They 
were his auxiliaries or he their instrument, whether they liked 
each other or not. Leo XIII. is commonly supposed to dislike 
them very much. But he has yielded to them in a point as to 
which Pius was immovable, the condemnation of a large part 
of Rosmini’s teachings. Dr. Littledale does not seem so far 
out in intimating that for practical issues the whole Roman 
Catholic Church may now not unreasonably be called a body of 
Jesuit Tertiaries.** Some of the English Catholics of old family 
have been within a few years very energetic against them. 
But their voices seem soon to have died down. Probably this 
futile campaign against them has something to do with the 
movement now said to be making in England to introduce Old 
Catholic priests from Germany. Those who join Dollinger 
and Sister Augustine in opposing the Jesuits are likely to find 
themselves, sooner or later, in communion with Déllinger and 
Sister Augustine and out of communion with Rome. 

Matters are now therefore very much the same with us as 
they were with the English when they had all gone wild over 
the pretended Popish plot in the times of Charles II. There 
was also a real Popish plot then, and there is a real Popish 
plot now. There was a dangerous plot then, and there isa 
dangerous plot now. The conspirators then were Charles IL, 
his presumptive heir, the King of France, and the Jesuits. 
The conspirators now are the Jesuits, the Catholic Irish, as a 
body, the Curia, and such members of the American hierarchy 
and priesthood as are men after the heart of the Jesuits and 
the Curia. 

* Of course using the term loosely, since there are no Jesuit nuns. 
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We have no right to say that the Roman Catholics are plot- 
ting against us so far as they are simply and above board 
endeavoring to convert us. This is their undoubted right, 
although a great many Protestants are fatally hampering their 
own cause by overwhelming under one indiscriminate torrent 
of denunciation the legitimate and the illegitimate endeavors 
of the Roman Catholics to gain ascendancy. But it is only 
intrigue that is worthy of denunciation. We may not be 
exactly able to define a particular ecclesiastical intrigue, but we 
all know and feel that there is such a thing going on actively 
among our Catholics. There can be no doubt that a good many 
Roman Catholic priests use the most unscrupulous terrorism to 
break their laity to their ends, and exhibit the unworthy bribes 
of money and place, or the latter at least, to persuade Protestant 
politicians to connive at their silent infraction of fundamental 
principles of public action. We have rested on these so 
securely that portentous infringements of them have been per- 
petrated by the Roman Catholics before we could be persuaded 
that there was any danger. It is not that they, from their 
point of view, have not a perfect right to accept and to solicit 
public aid. But the whole character of their plans for secur- 
ing this, especially in New York, and for contravening various 
other principles of our public policy, has been furtive and an 
abuse of public confidence. The archbishop’s palace and Tam- 
many Hall have stood in an intimacy of intercourse and effort 
which has been damning to the Christian fame of the former 
and of more than one of its occupants. The two archbishop- 
rics of Baltimore and New York may be taken as the two 
poles of Roman Catholic effort in the United States. Cardinal 
Gibbons represents the genuine and zealous Roman Catholic 
combined with the genuine and zealous American. Deeply 
occupied with the hope of reconciling the ancient Church and 
the modern Republic, his weapons, so far as we can see, and so 
far as we have any reason to believe, are altogether those of 
the children of light. Perhaps the same is true of the Arch- 
bishop of New York. But if this is the fact, it is no very 
deep offence against charity to say that it is by no means equally 
im promptu to believe it. 
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There is therefore, a Roman Catholic plot, carried on against 
our public weal by men who are just as really conspirators ag 
Guy Fawkes. As Goldwin Smith says again, and as we may 
remember that Thackeray in “Henry Esmond” portrays with 
much humor, Jesuits have, from of old in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, always had a great way of forming the most ingenions 
and promising plots, and of always seeing these plots collapse, 
Their combinations have had every promise of success, but 
have almost always had the sad drawback of refusing to go off, 
The Society, a fruit of the Basque genius, has mastered the 
knowledge of the Latin genius, and has shown itself also fatally 
effective in its dealings with the Germans and Slavonians, 
But when it has crossed into the Anglo-Saxon world, it has | 
found itself all afloat, like Mephistopheles in Greece. Its im- 
potence has been less complete, for even here it has exhibited 
considerable power of doing mischief. But it seems to lose the 
power of doing effective and consecutive mischief. Like the 











( 
dynamiters, it may blow up an occasional seat or chair, but : 
has never succeeded in blowing up a parliament house, literally é 
or figuratively. ; 

Yet, to quote Goldwin Smith again, it may work a great deal ; 
of havoc in the United States and Canada before the final col- J 
lapse of its conspiracy, and there is no reason why we should t 
suffer this. What objection is there then to our encouraging a r 
general feeling of alarm over Roman Catholic schemings among tl 
us, even though a great part of the particular forms in which ¢ 
this alarm exhibits itself may be chimerical ¢ ti 

Doubtless it is better to be fantastically alarmed than not to p 
be alarmred at all. It was said, and I think judiciously, that if th 
the late Emperor Frederick had lived, he and his wife, with tl 
their profoundly rationalistic views of religion, would have , of 
probably opposed a very ineffectual resistance to the encroach- re 
ments of Rome. Such people underestimate the power of Ww 
Rome to do harm, because they underestimate the strength of sh 
religion generally. It was not the Latitudinarians of England co 
that overthrew James II. although they were concurring, but th 
the Non-conformists and the High Churchmen. And William Px 
II. who takes the impulses of his policy from a more positive fal 


school, shows a sturdy indifference to the blandishments of the 
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fair and false Duessa which promises better than perhaps we 
could have expected from his father. 
But yet it is none the less true, that wherever opposition 
has been made to Rome, it has been the reason in it that has 
been strong, and the ignorance, passionateness, partisanship, 
cruelty, in it, that have made it weak. It is strange, how 
many ages one false element of a good work will operate, to 
encourage succeeding conspirators against good. The illegality 
of Cicero, in putting Catiline’s accomplices to death without law, 
has been urged, and not ineffectively, against the better cause 
by a crowned conspirator and brigand of our own day. When 
a Protestant church-historian was the first to prove the falsity 
of the Pope Joan legend, his fellow-Protestants reviled him, 
for giving so much encouragement to the Papists. When 
Bellarmine died, those who had smarted under his polemics 
circulated through the North of Europe a tract in which they 
described this disinterested and godly man as dying in ag- 
gravated horrors of despair. Mosheim libels those two high 
and pure souls, Hildebrand and the Countess Matilda, in 
that way which, once thought so effective, has in our age been 
a main force in driving over Protestants into the arms of Rome. 
And, as a Roman Catholic friend, a clergyman, remarks to me, 
these boundless slanders of the elder polemics would be much 
more disintegrating on both sides than they are, if it were not 
that the ethics of controversy have of late risen into so spe- 
cifically higher a region that we look back upon the old conten- 
tions with a comparative independence of them. The mass of 
people, however, are on the old plane, and, abating the blood- 
thirstiness of two centuries ago, the tone of controversy against 
the Catholics may often remind us of what Lord Macaulay says 
of the public temper of England under Titus Oates. The 
real conspirators and the real conspiracy against Protestantism 
were lost out of mind while the multitude went mad, to the 
shedding of innocent blood, the blood of priests and laymen, of 
commoners and noblemen, on outrageous charges supported by 
the testimony of the vilest of mankind. The history of the 
Popish Plot of Titus Oates is of itself enough to confute the 
fallacy of those who think that because there is a real conspiracy 
VOL. XV. 22 
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of Rome against us we need not use much pains to put down the 
belief in false conspiracies. Spotless excellence, the integrity 
and truthfulness of a whole life, instead of availing to procure 
credit to the protestations of innocence, were treated as only 
the surer proofs of guilt. It was argued, against the truth of 
human nature and of history, that the more excellent a man 
was in himself, the more certain he was to contradict the in. 
born law of veracity for the benefit of his church. And just 
the same fundamental unreasonableness, though with less feroc. 
ity, prevails among us. I have a letter from a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop, whose opposition to Protestantism and to Liberal 
Catholicism, though very intense, is thoroughly frank and un- 
disguised. He complains that the most explicit testimony 
which they can give, supported by their highest authorities, 
makes little impression, that all their testimony is suspected 
and discredited, no matter who they are, or what it is. This is 
true, and it is most iniquitous. We have no right to deal so 
with the testimony and declarations of the Jesuits themselves, 
no, not with those of the professt qguatuor votorum. Disingent- 
ousness, evasion, virtual falsehood, have sufiiciently abounded 
among them. Ecclesiastical institutions of any kind which 
govern the Church instead of being governed by the Church, are 
pernicious nests of equivocation. The humility of their pro- 
fessions and the arrogance of their aims cross each other ina 
way that often drives them into disingenuousness to cover up 
their real doings. But, speaking by no means with a profound, 
but with a decent measure of knowledge respecting them, I 
do not hesitate to say, that you could no more bring home a 
direct and positive falsehood to the authorities of the Society, 
one published with their formal sanction, than you could bring 
it home, say to the management of one of our great missionary 
boards. Each, remaining in due subordination to the Church, 
will be frank towards her. Each, if tempted beyond this law- 
ful line, will be found at once arrogant and evasive. But 
neither is likely to be found guilty of an authorized lie in black 
and white. 

Is the present controversy against our public schools a part 
of the Roman Catholic conspiracy? Yes,and No. It is taken 
up into the conspiracy, and actively promoted by it. Rome, 
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like the England represented by Lord Palmerston’s govern- 
ment, has been disappointed in her hope of splitting our Repub- 
lic. But she has not yet given up the hope of splitting our 
people. Yet I think we have a right to believe that this con- 
troversy is mainly a home matter. The strain of the quarrel 
here, thus far, is by no means so intense as it has been in 
Belgium. There, as we are credibly informed (for I do not 
pretend to rest on documentary evidence) the government 
offered the priests every facility for giving the children reg- 
ular and frequent doctrinal instruction, at the public expense. 
But because they could not appoint and dismiss the teachers, 
and entirely control the schools, they waged against the schools 
a war in which every instinct of charity, forbearance, right- 
eousness, and common decency of behavior, was set at naught 
in a way that lacked nothing of the worst deeds of the Inquisi- 


-tion except the power to rack and burn. I have no scruple in 


saying, that if the people of Belgium knew no way to rid them- 
selves of such a priesthood except to abandon the Christian 
name, and throw themselves back on their unsupported instincts 
of religion and right, they would do well to abandon it. Christ 
would hold his hand over them, and when the evil yoke was 
broken beyond repair, would begin again to build up his true 
kingdom within them. I know how persecuting the continen- 
tal Atheism is. But this is only the heathen soul of Roman 
Catholicism, working itself loose from its Christian mate. 
When it is finally divorced, then Catholicism, always strong for 
martyrdom, will be able to suffer martyrdom without inflicting 
persecution. Her persecutions, as Froude well suggests, are 
the old Druidical fierceness, which, under other forms, has been 
craving, from age, to age, its sacrifices of fire. 

But even here this sacerdotal fierceness seems to have been 
rather Belgian than Roman. Just what part Rome took in it, 
I am not sure. Some say that Leo secretly fanned the fire 
while pretending to allay it. I should not like to call ihis emi- 
nent and excellent gentleman “an old Italian fox,” but I sup- 
pose there is no harm in saying that he is an Italian. Yet, if his 
influence had not been, on the whole, felt by the Belgian 
hierarchy as somewhat unpleasantly conciliatory towards the 
civil authority, I hardly see how even the crazy-headed old 
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Bishop of Tournay could have so lost control of himself ag to 
bring on his own deposition by raving at the Pope as a mere 
Judas Iscariot in the chair of Peter. 

However that may be, I am sure that the stand taken by the 
Roman Catholic authorities in our country against the public 
schools is not a wanton disturbance of our public quiet, and 
has not been mainly instigated from Italy, by either the White 
Pope or the Black. No doubt it has come opportunely enough 
for the purposes of conspiracy. No doubt the controversy is 
alarmingly complicated by that fatal incompetency of Italian 
Catholicism to comprehend the world of English speech which 
is a sign that Mene Mene has been written against its right of 
control. No doubt coarse and brutal priests, here and there, 
have worked it in a coarse and brutal way. Are we to havea 
monopoly of indecency? But the controversy over the schools 
rests, in the main, on the action of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. And the action of this Council, though weighted 
with many of the lumbering archaisms of the Middle Ages, is, 
on the whole, the action of a body of upright, friendly, Chris- 
tian men, and genuine Americans. The Pishops show, alike 
in their decrees and in their pastoral address, that they are 
fully aware of the impossibility of concord between their views 
of the relations of Church and State and those which are certain 
to control a predominantly Protestant country. It must be so, 
for allowing that the Church and the State are both Christian, 
the Roman Catholics lay the emphasis on the Church and we 
on the State. We allow that where the State turns out atheis- 
tic, we may be driven back into committing a good many things 
to the Church that at present seem to us more properly matters 
of civil concern. But this retrogression, however necessary it 
might ever be, would seem to us a very great disaster, whereas 
Roman Catholics, of the distinctly ecclesiastical type, would 
glory in it, as the highest exemplification of Christianity. The 
Conciliar action of the Roman Catholic pastors has shown & 
full sense of this irreconcilable divergence and of the grave 
possibilities inclosed in it. But it has not been marked by 
heady recklessness, or contemptuous carelessness towards the 
strong national opposing current. There are conspirators, doubt- 
less, in this body of chief pastors, some conscious, some uncon- 
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scious. There are those in whose eyes whatever is not Italian (or 
Irish) is heretical, and who are planning to do their best to choke 
and drive back the development of our national genius. But the 
body of the bishops is not a body of conspirators. They show 
a sincere disposition to accommodate themselves to our habits 
of thinking and acting as far as is consistent with their own 
fundamental doctrines of the correlative obligations of Church 
and State. This is not very far, it is true. But surely we are 
not to call them conspirators because they do not turn Protest- 
ant, in order to make it easier for us to carry through our 
legislation ! 

Let me here first dispose of a cart-load of controversial rub- 
bish, that is shoveled about from paper to paper, by disputants 
that understand neither what they say nor whereof they affirm. 
First, we are told, that no Roman Catholic can be, consistently, 
a republican. And this in face of the fact that the strongholds 
of Catholicism in Switzerland have been for ages the intensely 
democratic mountain cantons! What is it to Rome whether the 
government of the state is hereditary or elective? Our great 
quarrel with her is, that since Hildebrand she has always been 
so contemptuous of the civil order as not to care enough for 
such questions. Let nations only hear her voice obediently as 
to that wide range of conduct which she holds it to be within 
her competency to direct, and they may appoint their magis- 
trates as they like. It is true, she has favored the monarchy 
in France, and disfavored the republic. But this is only 
because the republic has been steadily and persecutingly atheis- 
tic, and the monarchy has usually been Catholic. Give her 
presidents and premiers to her mind, and she would whistle 
Bourbons and Bonapartes 


‘‘down the wind, ‘ 
To prey at fortune.” 


Then we are told that Roman Catholics cannot be loyal, 
because they contradict the Declaration of Independence. Do 
they deny its political effect? Notatall. But they contradict 
some of the reasoning which Thomas Jefferson has introduced 
into it. I do not know of anything in it which need offend a 
Catholic’s doctrinal conscience. But if there were, it is not 
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Jean Jacques Rousscau’s reasonings in it that give it legal 
effect, but the great national act to which these are merely the 
preamble. Let Catholics themselves teach us breadth. They 
say that they are bound by the definitions of the Church, but 
not by her arguments, or her allegations of contingent facts, 
And even so the value of the Declaration was that it made us 
a nation. We may judge its logic at our pleasure, but we all 
rest upon its achievement. 

Some again tell us that the Federal Constitution contradicts 
Roman Catholicism. Where, pray? It is the most purely 
formal document in the world, simply describing how senators, 
representatives, and presidents shall be chosen, and other offi- 
cers appointed, and how powers shall be divided between the 
Federal and the State governments. And pray what have 
these things to do with religion? Let America become Papist, 
or Buddhist, and not a pin of all this machinery need be dis- 
placed. As to the prohibition of establishments and religious 
tests, Rome doubtless looks askance at it. But there those pro- 
hibitions are, and there they will stay, until three-fourths of 
all the States put them out. And when Rome persuades her 
laity, or the Boston zealots persuade owr laity, to re-introduce 
such things, the world will have reverted to an age so incon- 
gruous with this, that present canons of judgment will have no 
application to it. 

In short, our system of government imposes no tests of opin- 
ion. It does not ask whether Protestant would like to perse- 
cute Catholic, or Catholic Protestant. So long as a citizen 
obeys the law, and if he dislikes it, moves for its modification 
in a regular way, he is a loyal American. He is not bound to 
to admire the present principles of administration or to give 
them his moral concurrence. What are parties for, but to 
ventilate principles ? 

But we are told that we never can tell how soon Roman 
Catholics will disobey the law. Very true. No Christian, 
Catholic or Protestant, can tell how soon he may have to dis- 
obey the law. The Rev. Mr. Davis, of Boston, has lately been 
disobeying the law, and suffering for it. Is Mr. Davis a dis- 
loyal man? He is a heartily loyal man. But he is a Chris- 
tian, and a Christian’s loyalty has always this limit: “We 
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ought to obey God rather than men.” How many there are of 
us who have the proud remembrance that for years together 
we disobeyed that statute of the United States which contra- 
dicted God by declaring: “Thou shalt deliver to his master the 
servant that escapeth from him.” Dr. Richard Fuller, a South 
Carolinian, said, amid our just applause: “Where there are 
laws forbidding to teach the slaves, disobey them most industri- 
ously.” And if a State should now pass laws which essentially 
interfered with the Divine law as expressed in the deepest 
parental instincts, and compelled us to see our children put 
under atheistic teaching, it would not be Roman Catholics only 
that would deny the validity of these laws. God, apprehended 
in the Christian reason, is the sole source of authority. If any 
one denies this, he is not a Christian. If we, as Protestants, 
deny this, we give ourselves over, bound hand and foot, to the 
Catholics. We should then leave them in sole possession of 
the Christian traditions. Christ would no longer be our Master, 
but Hobbes. And those modern writers who admire Hobbes 
do not, I believe, pretend that one can be a Christian and fol- 
low him. 

Just two hundred years ago, in 1688, the Roman Catholic 
King of England, with “that perverse stupidity ” which the 
Catholic Dictionary very justly notes as the principal trait of 
his character, succeeded in driving into the front, as the great 
representative of Freedom, a Church whose traditions had all 
made her a representative of Prerogative. She has benefited 
ever since by the heroic attitude into which, however unwil- 
lingly, she was forced then. And we seem not less likely to do 
the Roman Catholic Church a kindness against our will. She 
has not usually been, in our apprehension, conspicuous for her 
deep sense of individual and parental rights. But we seem 
likely to compel her into so effective and sustained an advo- 
cacy of these, against an inquisitorial interference of the State, 
as involves the danger that vast numbers of Protestants will 
rally around her, as the English nonconformists rallied around 
the Seven Bishops. Doctrines have been advanced of State 
interference which would reduce the bond of parent and child 
to mere physical procreation and sustenance. But it is to de- 
grade the family, to strip its relationships of their ethical value. 
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If I believe (as I do not) that my child, in the public schools, 
is taught virtual atheism, or is deprived of essential Christian 
influences, what right has the State to outrage my parental 
feelings by irritating and inquisitorial means to drive me into 
using the public schools when I prefer private ones? The 
State has the power, but this is not a question of power. In 
matters which concern the deepest unity of family life, are we 
to hear Protestants advocating a recurrence to the abhorrent 
methods of the dragonnades ? 

For what did Louis XIV..do? He took away from Protes. 
tant parents their control over their children, and put these into 
Catholic schools, in order to promote the religious, moral, and 
civil unity of his kingdom. His methods were harsher than 
our century could endure, but his principle of action does not 
seem to have differed essentially from those which a great many 
Protestants are urging upon us to take up towards Roman 
Catholic parents. They have adopted principles of religious 
education which “ displease the king,” as Louis XIV. put it, and 
therefore they are to be hunted down and the control of their 
children’s training is to be taken from them. 

It is to be hoped, however, that if we imitate Louis, we shall 
do it undisguisedly. Some are not willing to incur the odium 
of prohibiting private schools outright ; but are casting about 
how they may do it by indirection. If a law were passed 
simply providing that private teachers chall sustain certain 
definite tests of general competency, I do not see how any 
one’s rights can be invaded, or how the State would be going 
beyond her just power of control. If anybody raised an out- 
ery over such a requirement, I think we could afford to turn 
deaf ears to it. But many are not content with this. They 
want to give school boards arbitrary power to refuse approba- 
tion. And they want to extend the same arbitrary power to 
the suppression of books, and even of branches of study. In 
other words, they would virtually make private schools public 
schools minus public aid. 

Now I know at least of no Protestant who doubts the right 
of the State to require that private schools shall teach certain 
things plainly necessary for good citizens to know, such as the 
outlines of our history, and our constitution, and of general 
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history, and that by means of manuals approved as essentially 
correct. But what is meant by contending for the right of the 
State to suppress books, not as incompetent, but arbitrarily ? 
I can think of no meaning except to reserve to King Demos 
the right to smother any minority opinions as nearly to death 
as can be done without having the look of suppressing one 
religious sect in the interest of another. 

I have read a printed report of an oral address, furnished 
by the author, in which you seem to hear his very screams 
and see him foam at the mouth, over the outrageous iniquity of 
Roman Catholic authors who dare to prepare school books that 
interpret great public events from their point of view rather 
than from ours. Mr. Froude, it has been truly said, views the 
Reformation as the unmingled triumph of the righteous Oro- 
masdes, and the Catholic reaction as the unmingled triumph of 
the evil Ahrimanes. Now to judge from the tone of this 
speech, I should say that the author would not be hard to per- 
suade that it would be a sound public policy to bring Froude’s 
histories into our public schools, and to force them upon 
Roman Catholic children. But that the Catholics should dare, 
in their own private schools, to introduce books representing 
the Reformation as the triumph of the evil Ahrimanes, and 
the Counter-reformation as the triumph of the good Oromasdes, 
or, to speak Christianly, of the good God, that is intolerable. 

This author foams and screams his best because, he says, 
the Baltimore Council, among other books forbids Lord 
Macaulay’s History to be used in the public schools. Now the 
Council does no such thing. It could not do so, for the simple 
reason that it refuses to give any sanction to the public schools, 
or to regulate in any way an institution which it reprobates. 
It does, however, what it has a perfect right to do, namely, 
prescribe to Roman Catholic parents under what circumstances 
and with what precautions they may use the public schools 
consistently with their religion. I need hardly say that it does 
not mention a single book or author. Nor does it say to parents 
that they shall not let their children use any book prescribed in 
a public school which they are permitted to frequent. It sim- 
ply prescribes that where erroneous books are studied, the 
parents shall see to it that appropriate correctives to the error 
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are supplied at home. But if they had reprobated Macaulay’s 
History by name, they would not have gone a step beyond 
their right. What Protestant synod or conference is there 
that would not raise the most indignant remonstrances if our 
children, in a public school, were required to learn the Jesuit 
Deharbe’s catechism? Yet this, though more dogmatically 
definite, is not one whit more intensely Catholic, than Macau- 
lay’s History is intensely Protestant. It is a gloriously Prot- 
estant book, in which every Protestant youth ought to be 
indoctrinated. It would do more to fortify him against Roman- 
ism than any theological book that I know of. But what better 
right have we to compel Roman Catholic children to learn it 
than their parents have to compel our children to learn De- 
harbe’s catechism ? 

This roaring and tearing speech goes on to mention what 
it is pleased to present as Catholic misstatements. The 
speaker’s one argument after each is: ‘ You lie! you lie.” 
This scandalous behavior, however, does not make it any 
less true that he cites various statements which hardly deserve 
any better name. But it is all one to him whether he is deal- 
ing with a misstatement of a verifiable fact, or the statement of 
an antagonistic inference from commonly acknowledged facts. 
“You lie” is the one answer to either. It is not the citizen 
that appears here, but the furious rival hierarch, abusing the 
character and functions of the citizen. Yet this person isa 
darling of the strife, its very Achilles. He much better de- 
serves to be called its Thersites. 

But leaving these malignant indecencies, let us consider the 
subject in itself. While it is true that Cardinal Gibbons and 
most of his brother bishops are not willingly conspirators 
against the frame of our polity, but that he, and a good share 
of them, are zealously attached to it as a whole, yet this conces- 
sion really leaves the case a very much more serious one. A 
conspiracy may be watched, detected, exploded. But a frank, 
kindly antagonism, founded on essential principles, cannot be 
so dealt with. Take, for instance, the regulation of marriage. 
We Protestants, as Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon says, have 
here surrendered our consciences to Caesar. But if we had 
not, we should still believe that, within the limits of a Chris- 
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tian view of marriage, and without inosting on a civil enforce- 
ment of its highest standard, we ought to concede to the State 
a large share in the regulation of it. But Rome has authori- 
tatively declared that our Lord, in raising marriage between 
the baptized into sacramental rank, has taken it, with all its 
incidents, entirely out of the hands of the magistrate. Accord- 
ing to her a civil court, in deciding any question whatever that 
depends on the validity of a marriage, has absolutely no right 
or authority except to procure an authenticated copy of the 
episcopal finding, and to regulate its own sentence, without 
exception or protest, upon that! The State may decide for the 
unbaptized. But for all the baptized, or for the cases in which 
one of a pair receives baptism, or where a baptized person mar- 
ries an unbaptized, questions of conjugal obligation, legitimacy 
of children, and, more or less, even of descent of property, are 
to hang entirely upou the mind of the Church, which will take 
such incidental account of civil legislation as seems to her right. 
This would be to extinguish im radice a wide scope of the 
fundamental jurisdiction of the State. Yet this, which would 
be far more intolerable than any claims the Church makes 
respecting education, is not a conspiracy. It is a great deal 
more confusing, and more destructive to civil unity, than if it 
were. The State allows the Church to say to any of her mem- 
bers: If you marry so and ‘so, your marriage has no moral 
validity, and you, as an unchaste person, shall be debarred the 
sacraments. But that she should say: This marriage has no 
ciwil validity, and no Roman Catholic judge ought to give it 
effect, is something which she can say, of course, since speech 
is free, but the saying of which emphasizes tremendously the 
truth of James Russell Lowell’s remark, that our republic can 
assimilate anything Protestant. 

The difference between us and the Roman Catholics is not 
that they believe that the right of the State to command has 
limits and that we do not. The difference is, that we believe 
that the right of the State to command has limits, and also the 
right of the Church, and that in the case of conflict, the 
enlightened Christian conscience must decide which more per- 
fectly represents the mind of Christ. Cardinal Newman says 
the same. But Cardinal Newman is not the Roman Curia. 
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And any Protestant who will read the book of Archbishop 
Heiss “ De Matrimonio,” or that of the Jesuit Lehmkuhl, will, 
I think, conclude that here is a maze of irrational complica. 
tions, and heart-breaking complexities, compared with which 
the most careless administration of marriage-laws in our State 
courts is a plain path for the upright to walk in. The State 
with us is careless, but open. Rome is lofty in theory, but 
even allowing an honesty in the Curia which we have no right 
to allow, her marriage-laws, a thousand times over, confound 
common sense, outrage righteousness, and torture pure affec- 
tion. Her influence among us, this way, being irresistibly 
mitigated and diluted is, as Dr. Peabody says, good. But let 
her have her own way, and her little finger would be thicker 
than the loins of Caesar. May she long be spared among us 
to hold up the noble ideal of Christian marriage, and to up- 
braid us with our scandalous laxity respecting it. And may 
we long be spared Italian, or semi-Italian, attempts to show us 
how to exemplify it. 

Just the same is true of Education. Various Protestant 
clergymen are eager to assure the State that a public education 
absolutely secularistic will content them. But the great body 
of Protestants, I believe, hold that a secularistic education 
means an atheistic education. Those who think otherwise have 
no right to speak for Protestantism. 

Protestantism, therefore, and Catholicism agree that educa- 
tion ought to be Christian. They believe that the presupposi- 
tion underlying it ought always to be God, and not mere im- 
personal force, Immortality, and not mere secular interests, 
Christ, as the norm and source of the spiritual life, and not 
the mere unregulated sway of present tendencies. They have 
committed themselves to Christ, for time and eternity, and 
they will not consent that their children should be committed 
to a system of education of which these truths are not the con- 
ditioning principle. 

But here Protestantism and Catholicism part company. 
Protestantism, in its legitimate and final development, regards 
Christianity, not principally as a depositum fidei in the sense 
of a system of supernaturally revealed doctrines, but rather as 
a light in which everything is to be seen, God, Man, and Nature. 
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Consequently its final Theology is universal knowledge. Dis- 
tinctively theological instruction, though valuable, it holds to 
be decidedly subordinate, and destined to merge more and more 
into general science. It is, therefore, not greatly disquieted if 
catechetical instruction is not given in public schools. It finds 
it easy, and easier as time goes on, to compromise by surrender- 
ing this. The ultimate Protestantism will doubtless be abso- 
lutely undogmatic. When truth shines in Christ by its own 
light, then, all truth and all life being Christian, there will be 
no such thing as distinctively Christian, that is, distinctively 
theological, instruction. 

But Roman Catholicism can acknowledge nothing as a Chris- 
tian education which is not distinctively and extendedly dog- 
matic. Of course, then, if our public schools were thoroughly 
satisfactory, in a religious regard, to Protestantism (which they 
by no means are) they could not possibly be satisfactory to 
Catholicism. Either the teaching in these must be undog- 
matical, or for the most part, it would be dogmatically Prot- 
estant. That is, in the view of Roman Catholicism, the 
instruction in most of our public schools cannot fail to be either 
unchristian or heretically Christian. However mild and reason- 
able and little inclined to make trouble our American Catholi- 
cism might be, it is hard to see how it can ever consent to our 
public school system so long as this is so distinctly separated 
from dogmatical, Roman Catholic, Christianity. We have no 
right to say that Roman Catholic opposition to it is a mere dis- 
play of hierarchical wantonness. It is the result of an essen- 
tial opposition of principle. 

There is in New York an eminent body of priests, the 
Paulist Fathers. They are mostly Americans of the English 
stock, and all of them, I believe, converts from Protestantism. 
Although living under a monastic rule, they take no monastic 
vows, but leave the society at their pleasure, without loss of 


ecclesiastical standing. They are intensely American in feel- 


ing, and during the Rebellion were all, as I understood, zeal- 
ously attached to the Union cause and to the Republican party. 
Their late eminent and excellent Superior, Dr. I. T. Hecker, is 
quoted as having assured a reporter that they were working for 
an ecclesiastical independence of Rome as distinctly marked as 
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our civil independence of England. Rome, of course, was to 
remain the centre of Doctrine, and to have the right of evok. 
ing any cause whatever to her tribunal. But, supposing the 
interview genuine, as I have no reason to doubt, Dr. Hecker 
meant that Rome was to be shown reason for using her suprem- 
acy only at supreme conjunctures, leaving the whole course of 
ordinary church government in America to Americans, Dr, 
Hecker’s very last article is highly agreeable to such positions, 
Then if this opposition is a mere foreign impertinence obtruded 
upon us, we should expect the Paulists to receive it very un- 
graciously, and to echo it very faintly. Whereas they seem to 
be almost the head and front of it. It is they, I believe, that 
have invented the description of the public schools as “ head- 
less, heartless, godless.” 

The Roman Catholic opposition to the public schools appears, 
therefore, to be no separable part of their system, but to be 
interwoven inextricably with all their conceptions of Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s proposal, therefore, to punish 
by law the excommunication of the laity who patronize the 
public, where there are parochial schools, is in effect a proposal 
to punish a church for daring to have a standard of religious 
action at variance with a civil policy. This would be the rein- 
troduction of a State church, except that the church would be 
absolutely the slave of the State, and would have to provide 
for her own support. It would be the absolute reversal of our 
whole American system. This allows the courts to intervene, 
even against excommunications and depositions, where these 
are evidently wanton or malignant, or imply a breach of con- 
tract. But the moment we go beyond that, we involve our- 
selves in all the endless troubles of State and Church on the 
continent of Europe. Bismarck has tried it pretty thoroughly, 
and the result has been—Canossa. 

If we do legislate after Mr. Mead’s advice, logical necessity 
will not let us stop here. The only ground on which this 
policy can be justified is the assumption that whenever the 
State declares a thing civilly lawful, the Church has no right 
to declare it religiously unlawful. Now the State often re- 
quires the citizens to do military duty. But the Society of 
Friends excommunicates all her members that comply. We 
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must therefore enact that no monthly meeting is to disown a 
Quaker for taking part in a muster. The State encourages 
voting. But the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Old Side, 
excommunicates its members if they vote. The offenders must 
therefore be escorted to the communion table by the posse 
comitatus. The State permits those that have a license for it 
to sell liquor. Therefore it must be made actionable for a 
church to put such a man, if a member, out of his membership. 
Nay, St. Louis once formally licensed a yet more infamous 
calling, to which the city of Hamburg allows no. one to pretend 
unless she is a communicant in good standing. I do not see 
but that logical consistency would require us all to imitate the 
city of Hamburg. 

Lord Macaulay says that the principles of universal justice 
were at stake in the person of that vilest of wretches, Titus 
Oates, after his iniquitousness was brought to light. They 
proved not strong enough to protect him against a lawless excess 
of retribution, and in consequence lawless excess of cruelty 
became the note of legal penalty in England, until the Bill of 
Rights raised a barrier. Now we may, if we like, contend 
that our American Catholicism is no better than Titus Oates. 
Be it so: then again the rights of all are at stake in the person 
of Titus Oates. Between foreign atheism and domestic bigotry 
and the inconsiderate haste of men who, like Mr. Mead, are 
neither atheists nor bigots, we are drawing near to the verge of 
a precipice. French republicanism already says: “The clergy 
must be taught to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and they must be taught that a// is Caesar’s.” God 
save American republicanism from this inverted spiritual des- 
potism. As Mr. George William Curtis has said, French re- 
publicanism seems inclined to use the methods of Philip II. for 
the opposite ends, and is likely, with him, to wind up by killing 
all the living plants of free development. God save us from the 
evil contagion of such an example. 

When our public schools were established, we had virtually 
one religion, Protestantism. We now have at least three, 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and Secularism. One of these 
must be at the basis of our system of public instruction, be- 
cause it is simply impossible that an extended system of educa- 
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tion should exist without a constitutive thought concerning 
ultimate truth at the bottom. If it is Protestantism, thep 
Catholics cannot use it without perpetual perturbations of con. 
science. If it is Roman Catholicism, then Protestants cannot 
use it without perpetual perturbations of conscience. [If it is 
Secularism, then Christians, Catholic, and Protestant, cannot 
use it without perpetual perturbations of conscience, always 
excepting those Protestant clergymen that are so ready to sacri- 
fice their children to Moloch. 

Now the basis of our school system ought to be Protestantism, 
We are in fact, and ought to be by legal decision, a Protestant 
Christian country. We do not want schools in which we have 
to mention the Lord Christ with bated breath. Nor do we 
want schools in which we cannot mention Luther, and Knox, 
and Calvin, and Latimer, with full confidence and honor, not 
withholding it from St. Francis de Sales and St. Charles Borro- 
meo. A school in which our children are not free to study 
Macaulay’s History, and recite the Battle of Ivry, is only half 
a school. But where is our sense of equity, if we want to 
dragoon the Catholics into sending their children to such a 
school? Their right, without restrictive legislation, or injuri- 
ous speech on our part, to establish schools of their own, 
seems as plain as the sun at noon. But the question of a re 
mission of taxes is another thing. We do not exempt a Quaker 
from military taxes because he is opposed to war. We, if a 
Protestant country, at least ought not to support Roman Catho- 
lic schools. Beyond that let a Protestant people decide. And 
if the Roman Catholics anywhere gain a majority we are not to 
ask more than we have been willing to grant. 

CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 
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Arrictze I1.—OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO THE NEGROES 
FOR THEIR CONDUCT DURING THE WAR. 


Tur first item in this indebtedness is the fact that they did 
not rise in insurrection. It was in their power to have wrought 
a carnival of blood. If they had turned to this mode of re- 
dressing their wrongs, they would have brought on an embar- 
rassing complication of the issue, for the Union army would 
probably have been turned upon them to put them down. Gen- 
eral Butler, in April, 1861, wrote to Governor Hicks, of Mary- 
land: “I have understood within the last hour that some appre- 
hensions are entertained of an insurrection of the negro popu- 
lation of this neighborhood. I am anxious to convince all 
classes that the forces under my command are not to interfere 
with, or countenance an interference with, the laws of the 
State. I am, therefore, ready to codperate with your Excel- 
lency in suppressing most promptly and effectually any insur- 
rection to the laws of the State of Maryland.” 

Union officers went about surrendering slaves, who had come 
within our lines, to their masters. Col. Tyler, on the 4th of 
July, 1861,—note the day—declared to the rebels of West Vir- 
ginia that he had given his soldiers peremptory orders to arrest 
such slaves. Gen. Thomas W. Sherman, landing at Port 
Royal, made a proclamation to the rebels that their “local in- 
stitutions” should not be disturbed. So, Gen. Dix, in Vir- 
ginia, and Gen. Halleck, in Missouri. Gen. McClellan, from the 
headquarters of the army of the Potomac, made proclamation 
that “the forcible abolition of slavery should not be contem- 
plated for a moment.” With these pronunciamentoes, it would 
have been the natural thing for these officers to have used the 
army, as Gen. Butler had announced, to subdue an insurrec- 
tion. Southern white people were disappointed that they had 
not been subjected to such an uprising. In the fall of 1865, 
at Augusta, Ga., [heard Dr. Wilson in his Thanksgiving ser- 
mon, make, as one of his points, “let us give thanks that our 
servants behaved so well during the war.” Gen. Gordon, in a 
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speech at Cleveland, said: “The behavior of the black race 
was such that while we were away, not one solitary white wo. 
man was insulted by them in the entire Southern States.” John 
Brown had counted upon the rising of the blacks. But they 
were too wise to fall in with such a foray. Gen. Fisk, at Nash. 
ville, was informed by President Johnson that an insurrection 
was brewing in northern Alabama and was ordered to go and 
ferret it out. Tracing the matter up to an old preacher, and 
charging him with preaching insurrection, the General got this 
plump reply: “ Why, I was jes a preaching on de reswrrec. 
tion.” And we are debtors to the negroes that they did not 
attempt anything more sanguinary. 

Moreover, that good behavior of the blacks during the war 
has been a helping factor in the process of civil and moral re 
construction. Gen. Sherman, in his North American Article, 
says: “Every Southern gentleman who has a spark of knight. 
hood left in his nature should take off his hat to the old bonds- } 
man who stayed at his home to care for his mistress and the ) 
young ladies, while he was himself away fighting to destroy his ' 
own Government and to strengthen the fetters which bound his ; 
slave to the master.” ] 

Then who ean tell our indebtedness to the blacks for their : 
sympathy and their prayers in behalf of the Union cause dur- t 
ing the struggle? They were such adepts in the use of cipher in ] 

t 
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prayer that they could manage it even in the presence of their 
masters. They prayed for Abraham Lincoln as “Old ride-up.” 
When, after the war, the whites of acertain locality had passed 


a resolution of thanks for the good conduct of their servants, t 
an old man said: “They needn’t have done that, for every now t! 
and then we were falling behind a stump or into a corner of v 
the fence and praying for the Union soldiers.” n 

And who can cast up our obligation for the direct aid they @ 
gave ourarmy? Our men did not know the country. They si 
did—its roads, its swamps, its fields for forage; and they be- d 
came our allies as guides and helpers. Gen. Hunter said: tl 
“ These loyal slaves are everywhere remaining on their planta- te 
tions to welcome us, aid us, and supply us with food, labor, and sa 


information.” During a missionary meeting in Madison, Wis, 
Gov. Rusk said to his guests: “I’m not much of a man for x 
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missions, but I believe in helping to educate those negroes. In 
the army, wakened at the gray dawn by a rustle of the brush, 
looking out we would see the whites of eyes and the ivory of 
teeth glistening upon us, with the message: ‘ Massa, the rebs 
are over here, so and so, look out!’ and then the man would be 
back to his home and his work as though nothing had hap- 
pened. And they never misled us.” To the sick and wounded 
Union soldier and to the escaping prisoner they were the very 
soul of kindness and fidelity. John Rogers’ “ Wounded Scout ” 
was but a symbol of this service. Limp and pale by the loss 
of blood, he leans upon his rescuer—the manly form of ebony 
clad in rags—and is being tenderly borne to the cabin house in 
the swamp to be nursed into vigor and then helped back to the 
Union lines. 

Dr. Charles Jewett, that old temperance war horse in the 
East and in the West, had two sons as captains in the Fifty- 
fourth Massachusetts (colored), one of whom is Capt. Charles 
Jewett, of Grand View, Tenn. He tells me of black men 
who, taking advantage of night storms, would come in at Mor- 
ris Island with boats, bringing back our soldiers, who had been 
lying out sick or wounded, and then going back into slavery to 
watch for more. He also tells me of a marvellous feeding of 
two of our men as escaped prisoners by a little colored girl. 
In the capacity of laborers in the Engineer’s and Quartermas- 
ter’s departments they furnished us one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, thus taking the place of as many enlisted men. 

But the great item of our indebtedness to the negroes for 
their conduct during the war was for their service as soldiers of 
the Union. It took us nearly three years to be educated into a 
willingness to allow them a chance in our army as fighting 
men. At last, in our distress, we cried out, “Oh, black men, 
come over and help us.” With alacrity they sprang to our 
side. And this they did, knowing the Confederate purpose to 
deny them the rights of prisoners. “No quarter” was to be 
the cry for them. So it was at Fort Pillow, where “No quar- 
ter” was the rebel yell, and the surrendered garrison was 
savagely massacred. Let Gen. Forrest report for himself: 
“The river was dyed with the blood of the slaughtered for 
200 yards. The approximate loss was upwards of five hundred 
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killed, but few of the officers escaping. My loss was about 
twenty killed.” 

But still the black man faltered not in his patriotism. Jy 
South Carolina he filled his first regiment. Rhode Island he 
honored next. Then for Massachusetts he raised her gallant 
Fifty-fourth. As this last was planning to pass through New 
York on the way to the front the Chief of Police of that city 
telegraphs to Gov. Andrew that he will not be able to protect 
it against mob violence. And so it flanks these rebels in the 
rear and sails around to meet the rebels at the front. Butsoon 
the black troops have their revenge on New York. Her own 
first regiment of black men is about to move through the city, 
and its colonel, upon warning given, declares: ‘Give me room 
to land my regiment, and if it cannot march through New 
York it is not fit to go into the field.” And then, the police 
having cleared the way for them to land, with loaded musket 
and fixed bayonet, with company front and martial music, they 
march down Broadway, turning their menace into an ovation, 
It was just after those draft riots in New York, following the 
enlistment of negroes, that President Lincoln, writing of their 
enemies and referring to the coming peace, said: “Then there 
will be some black men who can remember, that with silent 
tongue, with clinched teeth, with steady eye, and with well 
poised bayonet, they have helped mankind on to this great con- 
summation, while I fear that there will be some white men u- 
able to forget that, with malignant heart and deceitful speech, 
they have striven to hinder it.” 

And so the work of enlisting went on until the number of 
colored volunteers had reached 178,975, of whom 37,723 were 
from the Northern States and 141,252 from the Southern; and 
the deaths from among the volunteer laborers would carry the 
number up by fifty thousand. 

How, then, did the negroes come out as fighting men? It 
seems that early in their career of arms the very thing fell to 
their lot that was needed to test them, and to win the favor of 
the army, namely, desperate encounter. This came at Fort 
Wagner, Port Hudson, and the Petersburg mine explosion. At — 
Wagner, the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, under its young, 
wealthy and cultured colonel, Robert G. Shaw, is to come into 
the assault. All day and all night they have been marching 
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from James Island to Morris Island, and are then assigned to 
the head of the assaulting column of six regiments. After the 
preliminary bombardment of a hundred guns by land and by 
sea, “charge” is the order. “Through the blazings of Wagner, 
the cross fires of Sumpter and of Cummings Point, across the 
ditch and its rakings of howitzers dash the leaders of the col- 
umn.” They gain the parapet; they plant their flag; Gen. 
Strong goes down with a mortal wound; Col. Shaw sinks in 
death; a few of the negro braves, through the embrasures, gain 
the inside of the fort only to be cut down at once. For an 
hour the assaulting force battles with an enraged foe. Shat- 
tered and torn, with nearly one-half of its officers and enlisted 
men dead or wounded, the regiment is withdrawn to be re- 
formed in line of battle for another charge, but it is not needed. 
The assault, as a test of negro troops, is a triumph. Mr. Ezra 
A. Cook, a publisher at Chicago, who was in this affair, writes 
me: “The bravery of this colored regiment was so conspicu- 
ous as to revolutionize the sentiment of the Federal soldiers, a 
majority of whom had been opposed to the colored soldiery up 
to that time. Those who had the most fiercely denounced their 
employment previously, after this assault expressed pleasure at 
being put into the same brigade with the colored troops.” It 
was in this charge that after John Wall, the negro color-ser- 
geant of the Fifty-fourth, had fallen, the flag was taken up and 
borne to the parapet and planted there by Sergeant William 
H. Carney, who, after having received three severe wounds, 
one of which shattered his arm, in his clinched teeth brought 
to the rear the torn banner, stained with his own blood, shout- 
ing: “ Boys, it never teched the ground.” When, as we all 
remember, a flag of truce called for the body of Col. Shaw, a 
rebel officer shouted out: “We buried him with his niggers.” 

The effort to capture Port Hudson was that “the Mississippi 
might go unvexed to the sea.” New Orleans had early raised 
four regiments for its Corps d@’ Afrique. The First and Third 
were in at Port Hudson for their first engagement. The as- 
sault was from the rear, while from the: river the gunboats 
played their part. The negro force, numbering 1080 men, was 
formed in four lines. The first two were led by Lieut. Col. 
Bassett, of Michigan. The enemy held his fire until the as 
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saulting column was within four hundred yards, when suddenly 
a sheet of fire flashed from the fort, and the air was filled with 
missiles of death. The slaughter was dreadful, but the shat. 
tered, bleeding columns only wheeled by companies to the rear, 
reformed, and again dashed down through the valley of death 
and charged for the guns on the bluff. Four distinct charges 
were made under orders by these raw black troops, who lost 
nearly one-half their number. A deep bayou ran under the 
enemy’s guns on the bluff, which was almost as steep as a wall, 
The men failed in the capture, but they had won another vie. 
tory for themselves as soldiers. Upon the fall of Vicksburg, 
Port Hudson surrendered unconditionally with 6,000 prisoners. 
And so public sentiment was giving in to the heroism of the 
black warriors. Col. Bassett praised his men as heroes. In 
New Orleans at the end of the war, I met Capt. Pease, who 
had himself been in that Port Hudson assault, and who, prais- 
ing his colored men, said they never wavered from first 
to last. 

As these regiments were Ieaving New Orleans the Colonel 
of the First, who for some reason was not going with them, 
delivered its colors with a brief, patriotic speech, closing with 
these words: “Color guard, protect, defend, die for, but do not 
surrender these flags.” That color sergeant, Anselmas Planci- 
angois, upon receiving them, made this noble response: “ Colo- 
- nel, I will bring back these colors in honor or report to God 
the reason why.” And how did it come out with that color 
bearer? The correspondent of the Wew York Times wrote: 
“ As the sergeant was gallantly bearing the colors in front of 
the enemy’s works a shell cut the flag in two and carried away 
a part of his head—his blood and his brains spattering the 
beautiful banner, which fell over him as he embraced it in 
death.” And so the brave Anselmas, unable to return the flag 
to the hands that gave it him, did “report te God the reason 
why.” And there was a sequel to that story of Anselmas, the 
color-bearer. When he had fallen, in the generous rivalry of two 
corporals for the lifting up of the flag, baptized in blood, the 
contest was ended by a shot from a sharp-shooter that killed 
one of them, who, falling over upon the lifeless body of the ser- 
geant, left his rival to seize the banner and carry it proudly 
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through the battle. And yet another sequel, as given me by 
Chaplain Henry L. Boltwood, of Evanston, IIL: 

“ When stationed at Port Hudson, in the summer of 1864, 
I heard one night some strange voices near my tent. Not be- 
ing able to make out what they meant I rose and looked out. 
Near by was an officer’s cook house, and by a fire a negro man 
and woman were sitting trying together to make out the words 
in the New Testament. Neither was very proficient, but they 
stumbled along together, each helping the other. The first 
words I clearly made were these, ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life.’ It impressed me deeply, that, within a few yards of the 
spot where a black regiment first had a chance to show that 
colored men could fight, their kinsmen were reading the words 
of eternal life. 

“The Tragedy of the Crater” at Petersburg gave the black 
troops another occasion to prove their prowess. The eight tons 
of powder had been placed in the eight tunnels dug under the 
rebel fort. Gen. Burnside had planned to put the colored men 
on the lead of the charge through the crater to be made by the 
explosion. For this those men had been in training for sev- 
eral weeks. As Gen. Meade objected to this order it was re- 
ferred to Gen. Grant, who decided in favor of Gen. Meade. 
The explosion was a grand success, but the assault a failure, 
confirming Gen. Burnside’s theory that the veterans, held so 
long under the heavy fire about Petersburg—such that they 
could not raise a head above the works without being shot at— 
would cling to cover more closely than the Jess seasoned black 
troops. Subsequently, Gen. Grant, before the committee on 
the conduct of the war, testified: “Gen. Burnside wanted to 
put his colored division in front, and I believe if he had done 
so it would have been a success.” A few days after that affair 
there came to our city from one of those black warriors a pri- 
vate letter from which I quote: 


“The rebels poured a heavy volley upon us, wounding Corporal Max- 
well severely, and he was compelled to let the colors fall. Corporal 
Stevens then seized the colors and bore them up to the top of the works. 
He was quickly cut down. Corporal Bailey seized the flag and was 
killed instantly. Thomas Barrett, a colored private, seized the colors 
and bore them up to the top of the fort again. He quickly fell dead. Capt. 
Brockway then seized the flag and was mortally wounded and was 
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obliged to let the colors fall. Col. John A. Bross, of Chicago, attireg 
in his full uniform, with the evident intention of inspiring his men, 
then seized the flag, rushed upon the top of the fort, planted it upon 
the parapet, drew his sword, took his hat in his hand, and cried : ‘ Rally, 
my brave boys, rally.’ The boys did instantly rally up to him, He 
quickly fell in death.” 

I have dwelt upon these assaults of Wagner, Port Hudaon, 
and the Crater, as giving the severest test of these black 
soldiers and as winning the favor, the admiration of the army, 
of the country. It would be edifying to our patriotism to fol- 
low them through the four hundred and forty-nine battles in 
which they participated, down the Atlantic coast, down the 
Mississippi, and along with the armies of the Potomac, the 
James, and Cumberland. In such a tour we would find them 
at Ship Island successfully resisting the assault of Confederate 
veterans twice their number; we would find them at Milliken’s 
Bend, whipping the enemy that came yelling, “No quarter;” 
at Fort Powhatan, where the ex-slaves met three charges from 
the Virginia masters under Fitz Hugh Lee, and held out fora 
five hours’ fight, carrying the day; at Bermuda Hundred, 
where they took six redoubts with their connecting rifle pits 
and captured seven pieces of artillery; at Decatur, capturing 
a battery with a loss of six officers and sixty men; at Dalton, 
where an inspecting captain reported to Gen. Steedman: “ The 
regiment over there is holding dress parade under fire”; at 
Honey Hill, where in a battle that had 2,300 Union soldiers 
killed or wounded, as Capt. Jewett tells me, his men, lying 
down to protect a battery, would beg permission and go out, a 
few at a time, to join in the fight, only a part of them coming 
back ; and at Nashville, where a negro division was put for- 
ward to open the battle, and where, as Capt. Lyman told me, 
his colored regiment, in making the sixty rods to capture a bas- 
tion, had fifty-six men killed and one hundred and twenty-eight 
wounded. Capt. H. V. Freeman, of Chicago, addressing the 
students of Hampton upon the bravery of the colored troops, 
said : 

‘Tt was the second day of the battle of Nashville that the charge on 
Overton Hill occurred. Three regiments of Gen. Thomas’s brigade— 


the 12th, 13th and 100th—were colored troops. These were put in with 
a division of colored troops—Gen. Wood’s 4th Army Corps—for the 
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charge on Overton Hill. The first charge was not successful, owing to 
the wounding of Gen. Post of the 4th Army Corps—and also to the dif- 
ficulty of crossing the ploughed ground. You know what Tennessee 
clay soil is when it gets wet—there seems no bottom to it. Going 
through that corn field, it seemed as if there was no bottom to it, and 
as we pulled our feet out,—all the while the cannons playing on us from 
the hill—each foot seemed to weigh a ton. At the bottom of the hill 
we got over a rail fence—all that were left of us—and found ourselves 
on good turf. It seemed then as if we could fiy—but there were tree 
tops cut down, and as I saw my men struggling through them, they 
seemed to be sticking to them like flies in a spider’s web, the rebel can- 
non sending in grape shot and cannister upon them. 

The result was that the only men who reached the ramparts were men 
of the colored regiments. They scaled the ramparts, and every man 
who did was shot down. The first charge, as I said, was not a success, 
but the regiments did not retreat. Those left lay down at the foot of 
the hill, and at the next order to charge, with the whole line they swept 
over the ramparts.” 


And Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, on the same occasion, added : 


‘‘ At the siege of Richmond, I received an order to push my regiment 
—the 9th U. S. Colored Infantry—to the flank of Gen. Terry’s divisions 
which was being hard pressed. Standing there in line we were har- 
rassed by an unseen foe hidden in the bushes. It was impossible to 
hold the position and I ordered my men to fall back, and, to avoid a 
panic and stampede, I ordered them to walk, and they did so the whole 
distance—shot at by the unseen enemy as they went, and having to 
climb over fallen trees and go through rough ground. They got back 
panting with fatigue and lay down exhausted. As they lay there, the 
order came from our brigade commander to go back over the same 
ground and retake the position. I knew that meant death for every 
one of us, but a soldier has only to obey, so I gave the order and we 
started. But Gen. Terry saw us going, and understanding the position, 
ordered us back and saved us. What struck me was that every man 
went forward. Exhausted as they were, knowing as they did the diffi- 
culty of the way and the certainty of death before them, not one man 
faltered.” 


At Fort Harrison, within five miles of Richmond, where the 
rebel garrison cried out, “Come on, darkies, we want your 
muskets ;” they did come on, shouting, “ Remember Fort Pil- 
low,” to capture those taunting cavaliers and their stronghold, 
and of which exploit Gen. Butler, on. the floor of Congress, 
said: “It became my painful duty, sir, to follow in the track of 
that charging column, and there, in a space not wider than 
the clerk’s desk, and three hundred yards long, lay the dead 
bodies of five hundred and forty-three ebony-colored comrades, 
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slain in the defence of their country, who had laid down their 
lives to uphold its flag and its honor as a willing sacrifice.” 

This is a story which one of their own number, George W, 
Williams, LL.D., by the press of Harper & Brothers, has told 
with wondrous effect in his volume, “A History of the Negro 
Troops in the War of the Rebellion.” Truly, as he says, “the 
part enacted by the negro troops in the war of the rebellion is 
the romance of North American history.” His chapter, “The 
Cloud of Witnesses,” is a cloud of testimony from Secretary 
Stanton and many great generals, all of whom put these black 
men among the foremost of soldiers. 

They understood the issue, as when the ex-slave, standing 
guard and seeing his own master brought in as a prisoner, se 
luted him: “ Ah, master, bottom rail on the top this time.” 
They appreciated the symbolism of the Federal garb, as when 
another on guard said to those who would jostle his authority; 
“This nigger is of no particular account, but you must ’spect 
this uniform.” They had the fire of patriotism, as when the 
soldier addressed his comrades thus : 


‘* Our massas, dey hab lived under de flag. Dey got rich under it, 
and everything beautiful for de chillun ; under it dey hab grind us up 
and put us in their pocket for money. But de fust minute dey tink de 
old flag mean freedom for us cullud folks, dey pull it right down and 
run up a rag of dere own. But we'll neber desert de ole flag, boys. 
We hab lib under it for 1862 years, and we’ll die for it now.” 


Even while they were soldiers, they felt the need of educa 
tion to fit them for their newly found citizenship. In the siege 
of Blakely, opposite Mobile, as told me by a Chaplain who 
was there, when the relieving officer came around in the morn- 
ing to relieve the black soldiers who had been in the trenchesall 
night, as the enemy’s fire was heavy, he told them to lie down 
in the outer trench while he should go in to see how things 
were. When he came back he found them holding a spelling 
school. They were sitting with their backs up against the em- 
bankment, right under the fire, every man with his spelling 
book in hand, keeping up a regular fire of hard words. 
Neither the weariness of the long night in the trenches nor the 
firing that made them hug the bank, as they had a few mo- 
ments of respite, could arrest this rattling musketry of the 
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spelling book. Some of the best work of the American Mis- 
sionary Association at the South during the war was done 
among these regiments in Virginia, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
and along the Mississippi. The lady teachers became drill- 
masters in the tactics of Webster and of Ray. In that regi- 
ment at Nashville of which I have spoken, there was a school 
of a year thus taught by a young lady. It was in a big tent 
that would hold 500, and all but six had learned to read and 
another half-dozen had gone on so that they could do any sum 
in Ray’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Our indebtedness to these people for their conduct during 
the war—who can reckon it up? We early set about discharg- 
ing a part of that obligation. We gave them their freedom. 
We clothed them with citizenship. We conferred upon them 
the suffrage. The Government is in covenant, before God and 
the nations, with these allies, whose late coming was like that 
of Blucher to our Waterloo. It maintains the rights of only 
an intended citizen everywhere around the globe. Will it keep 
faith with seven millions of native Americans, whose citizen- 
ship has been sealed in blood? The negro and the Govern- 
ment were the Joseph and the chief butler in the prison of 
that dreadful war. The negro, by his helping hand, gave 
prophecy of the reinstatement of the Government butler, and 
said to him: “But think on me when it shall be well with 
thee, and show kindness, I pray thee, unto me; and make men- 
tion of me unto Pharoah, and bring me out of this. house.” 
And shall the page of history be made to blush with the re- 
cord: “Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but 
forgat him.” 

Then we, the people, are under obligation, not only to see 
that our Government makes good its covenant with the negroes, 
but to go on with the means of Christian enlightenment in or- 
der to help them maintain their rights, and to make them the 
best possible citizens of this nation, our’s and their’s. We have 
the approved means at hand—the teacher and the preacher, the 
school and the church, the spelling book and the Bible—these 
that sanctify social life, purify politics, stimulate property-gath- 
ering, generate the conservatism that comes from tax-paying— 
these are the forces that are to dissipate the gathering tempest. 
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This is no time to relax our diligence. We have more of rep. 
aration to make, more acts of righteousness to perform aga 
guarantee for the peace of the present, for the safety of the 
future. 

“The Nemesis of neglect” may bring on a war of races. But 
if we shall share with them generously of our citizenship and 
of our Christian civilization, we may avoid all this, and all the 
more enrich our national character, and with this make om 
own land the greatest benefactor of the Dark Continent, now 
rising so mysteriously to the gaze of the world. They are 
Americans, baptized as such by the sprinkling of blood. We 
must honor their rights of inheritance and of baptism. 

“What honor, what dignity, hath been done to Mordecai for 
this?” said King Ahasuerus, as he came in the restlessness of 
the night to the record of the man who had discovered a con- 
spiracy, and had saved the life of the monarch. “There is 
nothing done for him,” said the courtiers. The riding upon 
the King’s horse, in royal apparel, with the crown royal upon 
the head, was but a symbol of the exercise of sovereignty, con- 
ferred in honor. These Mordecais of the American captivity 
helped to crush the conspiracy that sought the life of our na 
tion. Let now these American sovereigns come to their dig- 
nity. Let them ride in the royalty of a full American citizen- 
ship. 

JOSEPH E, Roy. 
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Articke IV.—THE HEIMSKRINGLA-—OR SAGAS OF 
THE NORSE KINGS. 


The Heimskringla, or the Sagas of the Norse Kings. From 
the Icelandic of Snorre Sturlason, by Samurt Laine, Esq. 
Second edition, revised, with notes by Rasmus B. AnprErson, 
LL.D., U. 8. Minister to Denmark. 4 vols. London: John 
CO. Nimmo. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


Tue new edition of Laing’s translation of the Heimskringla, 
edited by Dr. Rasmus B. Anderson, late American minister to 
Denmark, brings again to public notice a history which is truly 
noteworthy. Little change has been attempted in the new edi- 
tion save the addition of two maps, a partial correction of the 
spelling of proper names, and the addition of a few notes and 
dates, while some of the translator’s notes have been thrown 
out as needless or irrelevant. 

Although a somewhat more critical English translation would 
gratify a very few students, there is no reason to doubt the 
substantial accuracy and authenticity of the work as it now 
comes to the English reader. The three oldest known manu- 
scripts were unfortunately all together in Copenhagen and were 
lost when the destructive fire of 1728 occurred. They had 
been written between 1260 and 1280, or within less than half a 
century of the time when the work was composed, and several 
copies of each had been made before the fire; but these copies 
differ so widely that the work of text criticism becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult and problematic. Dr. Vigfusson was of the 
opinion that the work has suffered terribly at the hands of care- 
less and ignorant copyists who have abridged and omitted most 
recklessly. 

The primitive chronicles of races form a small but important 
part of the great body of history. While they are always 
meagre in detail, faulty in chronology, abounding in heroic 
aberrations, and vanishing back into the misty regions of my- 
thology, they still furnish points which indicate the course of 
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national and social life somewhat as the rocky islands of the 
sea are said to mark the trend of submerged mountain ranges 
and continents. The earliest of these chronicles are passed 
from mouth to mouth in the form of popular ballads and oral 
traditions embellished with rhythm and romance to aid the 
memory and charm the fancy. The rehearsal of these consti- 
tute the chief intellectual diversion, and the poet serves as 
author, publisher, and teacher. It is not till writing comes into 
common use, together with higher forms of civilization that 
division of labor is applied to all this large group of activities, 
After the skalds or primitive poets, comes a class of chroniclers 
who write down contemporary records as well as events culled 
from the traditions of the past. 

These chronicles are often kept in the learned language of 
the court and are therefore inaccessible to the common people, 
but a worthy exception to this is found in the Old Norse 
chronicles, written mostly without royal patronage and in the 
one language which was understood by all. From six to eight 
centuries ago while all Europe was in a state of disheartening 
inactivity, and all those energies seemed dead which make for 
moral culture, literary advancement, and civil and political 
growth, the Scandinavian people had a busy work shop hid 
away in Iceland, where all institutions of culture enjoyed a 
steady and surprising growth. Of the literature here produced, 
the tattered remnants still surviving form several hundred 
works as large as average books of modern times. The char- 
acteristic modesty of the authors has prevented most of their 
names from coming down to us; but the names of three his- 
torians have stood the test of time by sheer force of their great- 
ness, while a few others have survived by accident. The first 
is Aré Thorgilson (1067-1148); a century later lived Snorre 
Sturlason, and still later Sturla Thordson (1214-1284). It is to 
Snorre, the second of these, that attention is here directed as 
being the author of Sagas of the Norse Kings. 

Snorre was born in 1178 at Hvam on the west side of Ice- 
land, and was of the best blood of the race. According to the 
custom which prevailed among the better classes, Snorre was put 
out to be fostered. His lot fell with Jon Loptson, a learned 
and influential chieftain on the south side of the island. The 
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influence of this fosterage had much to do with the molding of 
Snorre’s future usefulness, for the foster-father had received 
from his grandfather Semund a large mass of records, ballads, 
and traditions of earliest date and purest quality, and Snorre 
made good use of them during the eighteen years of his foster- 
age. At the age of twenty-one he married a wealthy lady 
whom he afterwards abandoned to marry another still more 
wealthy. This and other family irregularities, while they illus- 
trate the worst side of Snorre’s character, represent a state of 
society even more common then than now. He made at least 
two protracted journeys to Norway during his life, to which 
his enemies attached a political significance in view of the fact 
that Iceland soon afterward surrendered to Norway the free- 
dom which had been enjoyed for 300 years. Modern students 
however hold that the evidence even though coming from his 
enemies is not sufficient to convict him of treason. At any 
rate he joined himself to an unsuccessful adversary of the king 
and was obliged to flee back to Iceland, where he was murdered 
(1241) in his own house and by his own kinsmen with whom 
he was always at variance. 

The work by which Snorre is best known is what is variously 
termed the Younger Edda, the Prose Edda, or simply Snorre’s 
Edda. It is asort of handbook of mythology and poetry and 
is one of the most widely known of all old Norse books. But 
his most extensive work, and the one of most interest to the 
student of history is Hevmskringla. The name has no signifi- 
cance as a title for the work, but happens to be the first 
important word in the text, and as it had no other title, this 
came naturally to be its designation among those who handled 
the parchments. The meaning of the word is the “world- 
circle,” referring to the shore of the old world, which as the 
story goes on to say, “is torn across into many bights, so that 
great seas run into the land from out the ocean. Thus it is 
known that a great sea goes in at Njorvasund (Gibralter) and 
up to the land of Jerusalem.” He describes the Black Sea 
and a land beyond it in Asia called Asaheim (the land of the 
gods), in Asgard the first city of this land lived a chief called 
Odin. He is described as “a great and very far traveled war- 
rior.” It is not here stated that he was worshipped or that he 
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was considered as a god but as a man endowed with super- 
human powers both of mind and body. He makes and yp. 
makes kings and even gods at pleasure. “In those times the 
Roman chiefs went wide around the world subduing to them. 
selves all people; and on this account many chiefs fled from 
their domains. but Odin, having foreknowledge and magic 
sight, knew that his posterity would come to settle and dwell 
in the northern half of the world. Odin then set his brothers 
Ve and Vile over Asgard, and he himself with all the gods and 
a great many other people (gods and people seem to be codrdi- 
nate) wandered out, first westward to. Gardarike (Russia), and 
then south to Saxland (Germany).” The place where he lived 
is still known as Odinse; he also gave his other name Sig (vie. 
tory) to Sigtuna, a town in Sweden. He is said to have con- 
quered all northern Europe but not deigning to act as king 
himself he furnished all his kinsmen and friends with king. 
doms. His son Skiold got a kingdom in Denmark with his 
capital at Odinse. Hengest and Horsa traced their lineage to 
Odin through a son who ruled in Saxland. Frey, also called 
Yngve, ruled over all the Swedes with a temple at Upsala, and 
gave his latter name to a lineage of nearly thirty kings known 
as the Yngling dynasty who ruled in succession at Upsala. 
“Odin died in his bed in Sweden; and when he was near 
his death he made himself be marked with the point of a spear, 
and said he was going to Godheim, and would give a welcome 
there to all his friends, and all brave warriors should be dedi- 
cated to him; and the Swedes believed that he was gone to 
the ancient Asgard, and would live there eternally. Then 
began anew the belief in Odin, and the calling upon him.” 
The first of the sixteen Sagas in Heimskringla, called 
Ynglinga Saga, is devoted to the first Swedish dynasty and so 
is not an integral part of the Norse chronicle. His idea in 
prefacing the work with this Saga was no doubt to give the 
lineal connection with Odin which the later kings considered 
so important. Only a page or two is given to each of these 
many kings, and yet it is of great interest because it is’ all we 
have that bears any semblance to a history of that time and 
people. It contains no dates, and there are no records of con- 
temporary events either in Sweden or adjoining countries in 
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which one may hope to find allusions to these names. It seems 

robable that whatever aberrations these records may contain 
are due only to the distance which the traditions had traveled 
before being recorded, and that the names of the kings together 
with certain cardinal and rational facts relating to them may 
be safely relied on. For instance Fiolner was the third from 
Odin. He met his death while visiting with Frode, the friendly 
king of Seeland. There was a great feast, and as Fiolner was 
wandering about on an upper balcony very drunk and sleepy, 
while all the rest were asleep, he fell through a hole into a tank 
of strong mead and was drowned. In the ballad of Thiodolf ' 
the Skald it is said : 

‘‘In Frode’s mansion drowned was he, 
Drowned in a waveless, windless sea.” 

Onund, the twenty-fourth from Odin was noted for making 
roads, clearing forests and developing thé agricultural resources 
of the country. He was killed with many companions by a 
landslide while traveling on a mountain road. A few improb- 
able circumstances are related of some besides Odin, though 
most of this is attached to him. Dag the Wise, it is said, 
could converse with the sparrows and sometimes got news from 
them concerning his enemies. This dynasty is estimated to 
have reached its close about 821, having extended through an 
unknown period before this. In the first Saga Snorre relied 
for his information mainly upon a long epic poem, the Yngling- 
gatal, composed by Thiodolf late in the ninth century. The 
poem is now lost with the exception of the verses which Snorre 
quotes by way or illustration or proof, with the sketch of each 
king. A fair and candid estimate of this and other sources of 
information is given in the preface : 

“Tn this book I have had old stories written down, as I have 
heard them told by intelligent people, concerning chiefs who 
have held dominion in the northern countries, and who spoke 
the Danish tongue. Some of this is found in ancient family 
registers, in which the pedigrees of kings and other personages 
or high birth are reckoned up, and part is written down after 
old songs and ballads which cur forefathers had for their amuse- 
ment. Now, although we cannot just say what truth there 
may be in these, yet we have the certainty that old and wise 
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men held them to be true. . . . There were skalds in Harald’ 
court (860-930) whose poems the people know by heart even g 
the present day, together with all the songs about the kings 
who have ruled in Norway since his time ; and we rest the 
foundations of our story principally upon the songs which were 
sung in the presence of the chiefs themselves and of their sons, 
and take all to be true that is found in such poems about their 
feats and battles; for although it be the fashion with skalds to 
praise most those in whose presence they are standing, yet no 
one would dare to relate to a chief what he and all those who 
heard it knew to be a false and imaginary—not a true account 
of his deeds; because that would be mockery, not praise.” 

Aré wrote a record of the early kings which formed a basis 
for Snorre’s work. Indeed portions of the preface and of the 
earlier sagas are copied from Aré whose work has long since 
been lost. An eye witness of the events of the reign of 
Harald, the second Norse king here described, could have con- 
versed with the person who gave information to Aré ; and our 
author gives in his preface two distinct lines of intimate asso- 
ciation by which Aré did obtain facts for his early record. 

After the first Saga the scene changes from Sweden to Nor. 
way. Halfdan the Black took possession of the throne left 
vacant at the death of his mother’s father, and was in tum 
succeeded by his son Harald Harfager. Although still no dates 
are given the author tells us that Harald began to reign at the 
age of ten, and died at the age of eighty three. Through thes 
two as well as the two following Sagas the account continues 
to be fragmentary, and yet if we compare them with the extant 
histories of other Teutonic peoples before 1000 A. D., they are 
certainly very creditable. 

With the sage of Olaf Trygveson, who reigned from 995 to 
1000, Snorre’s record broadens out into a comprehensive and 
well proportioned history of the period in Norway. The 
writer has in Olaf a subject worthy of his -:pen,—a bold strong 
character fitted to mold the destiny of nations. Driven to 
spend his early life in exile, he makes his way successfully a 
foreign courts and gains a prestige for his later life at home. 

“ All this time Olaf Trygveson was in Russia, and highly 
esteemed by King Valdemar, and beloved by the queen. King 
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Valdemar made him chief over the men-at-arms whom he sent 
out to defend the land. Olaf had several battles, and was 
lucky as a leader of troops. He himself kept a great many 
men-at-arms at his own expense out of the pay the king gave 
him. Olaf was very generous to his men, and therefore very 
popular. But then it came to pass, what so often happens when 
a foreigner is raised to higher power and dignity than men of 
the country, that many envied him because he was so favored 
by the king, and also not lessso by the queen. They hinted to 
the king that he should take care not to make Olaf too power- 
ful,—‘ for such a man may be dangerous to you, if he were to - 
allow himself to be used for the purpose of doing you or your 
kingdom harm ; for he is extremely expert in all exercises and 
feats, and very popular. We do not, indeed, know what it is 
he can have to talk of so often with the queen.’ ” 

Olaf was chosen king over the whole country of Norway 
by the General Thing at Throndhjem. He had some years 
before been baptized into the Christian faith while in the 
Scilly Islands, and now as soon as he became well established 
as king, he took counsel with the leading men of the kingdom 
and decided to proclaim Christianity throughout the whole land 
and take such steps as might be necessary to secure its adoption. 
Most of his rather brief reign was occupied with this under- 
taking. Many of the people were found to be unwilling to 
give up their heathen sacrifices and their conception of a future 
life in which fighting and drinking should be the occupation of 
worthy; and it is not clear that much effort was made to in- 
struct them in Christian conceptions. It is certain that what- 
ever conception of Christianity King Olaf himself or other 
Norse leaders had were faulty in the extreme, and their un- 
tamed warlike zeal harmonized but poorly with the gentle 
spirit of the gospel of peace. The account of the introduction 
of Christianity in Halogaland gives an impression of his mis- 
sionary methods, though all his expeditions were not so free 
from bloodshed as this one : 

“King Olaf fitted out and manned his ships and commanded 
himself his ship Tranan. He had many smart people with 
him, and when he was ready, he sailed northwards with his 
fleet past Byrda, and to Halogaland. Wheresoever he came 
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to the land, or to the islands, he held a Thing, and told the 
people to accept the right faith and to be baptized. No map 
dared to say anything against it, and the whole country he 
passed through was made Christian. King Olaf was a guest 
in the house of Harek of Thiotta, who was baptized with 
all his people. At parting the king gave Harek good presents, 
and he entered into the king’s service, and got fiefs, and the 
privileges of lendsman from the king.” 

The Long Serpent, a war ship which King Olaf had built 
about the year 1000 was, from the description given, as fine a 
specimen of naval architecture as had ever been built at that 
day. The keel was 111 feet long, and there were 34 benches 
for rowers, besides being rigged for sailing. “The ship was 
both long and broad and high-sided and strongly timbered.” 
Snorre tells us that the beam-knees were still to be seen in his 
day—more than two hundred years afterwards. “The head 
and the arched tail were both gilt. This ship was the best and 
most costly ship ever built in Norway.” It appears from this 
and other structures that the Norse people of that day were 
well abreast with the most advanced nations in the practice of 
the arts and industries as well as in literature. 

An interpolation of eight chapters not found in the oldest 
manuscripts of Heimskringla has crept into some editions as 
early as 1697. It consists of an account of the expeditions 
made from Iceland to Greenland and the American coast about 
the year 1000. It is inserted after Chapter CIV. of Olaf 
Trygveson’s Saga and is copied verbatim from the “ Flatey 
Codex,” a record written in Iceland between 1387 and 1395, 
nearly a century before Columbus went to Iceland in search of 
information to confirm his theory of the shape of the earth. 
The passage where it belongs is no doubt authentic but is not 
a part of Snorre’s work. In this edition it is printed as an 
Appendix to Olaf Trygvason’s Saga. 

The Saga of Saint Olaf Haraldson, who was king of Nor- 
way from 1015 to 1030, is not only the longest of all these 
sagas but is also the best specimen of old Norse historical liter- 
ature. He began his soldierly career at the early age of 
twelve. Many battles are described as occurring in quick suc- 
cession during the next seven years. He was then proclaimed 
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king over the whole country by the several petty kings who 
had arisen and felt the need of a unified government. He 
then gave his whole attention to the uprooting of the heathen- 
ism which still cherished many customs contrary to Christianity. 
A large part of the Saga is devoted to the reforms which he 
introduced. At first he was popular throughout the country 
but his stringent enforcement of the new laws and customs 
were more than could be borne with composure by a people 
accustomed to so much license; he gradually lost his grip on 
the people; treachery and rebellion began to be felt in many 
places. Under these circumstances King Canute of England 
found it easy to reduce Norway to his own authority and so 
Olaf was compelled to flee into Russia where his remaining 
years were spent in the most rigid practice of what he regarded’ 
to be Christian precepts. Years afterward, when the king of 
Canute’s appointment disappeared and Norway was left with- 
out a head, Olaf gathered a small band and sought to regain 
his kingdom. He would accept the services of no man who 
would not first accept the Christian faith and be baptized. He 
perished in the first encounter, but his memory was treasured 
by his friends first, and afterward all Norway came to see that 
he was a good and noble king who had done and sacrificed 
many things for the good of his people. Soon there spread 
over his memory the unearthly glamour of medizeval saintship. 
Snorre relates many miracles of healing and mercy which are 
said to have been wrought by Saint Olaf all along the century 
and a half afterward which is covered by Snorre’s record. 

The remaining sagas making in all sixteen bring the history 
in a fairly complete form down to the year 1184. In connec- 
tion with each king there is a clear, comprehensive and pleas- 
ing account of his times, the employments at which himself, 
his warriors and his people were engaged, their prosperity or 
failure, the conquests or defeats of his earls, their marriages 
and relations with neighboring earls, and many valuable allu- 
sions to the neighboring countries. It deals with the political 
councils and Things or legislative assemblies, by whom called, 
their purpose and result, all religious movements of the times 
and especially in connection with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the various districts including Iceland and Green- 
land. 
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The frequent mention which is made of women, the influence 
which they have in the councils of the men and their great 
activity in all proper affairs show that they held a position rela. 
tively to men, much higher than was common among other 
peoples of the time. Slaves in the eleventh century were 
allowed to hold property, cultivate land on their own account 
and buy their freedom—a favorable contrast with the Anglo. 
Saxon custom. 

Of the old religion there is but little said. We read of 
Olaf’s entering temples on his missionary expeditions and smash- 
ing images of Thor, and also of sacrifices of horse-flesh being 
made to Odin. Laing finds in this fact an indication of the 
eastern origin of the race because the practice is too expensive 

‘in the north to spring spontaneously from the people of that 
region, but Dr. Penka in his “ Herkunft der Arier ” and Viktor 
Rydberg in his “ Researches in Teutonic Mythology” (tran- 
slated by Dr. Anderson) are finding in this very religion a 
reason for believing that Scandinavia was the primitive Aryan 
home. 

As one reads these volumes he cannot fail to be impressed by 
their solid literary character, and the broad culture of the 
author. It is strange that this Ultima Thule, lying under the 
Arctic circle, separated by an ocean from all the world, at an 
age when all the world was lying under an apathy which ex- 
tended to every phase of human activity, should be able to 
produce such a work as this, and many others nearly as good. 
Surely our American scholarship would do well to become 
more generally familiar with this work of which Emerson said: 
“Tt is the [Iliad and Odyssey of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 
Frederick Metcalfe says: “ Here is a Macaulay in the thirteenth 
century.” Carlyle says: “The early kings of Norway deserves 
were it once well edited, furnished with accurate maps, chrono- 
logical summaries, etc., to be reckoned among the great history- 
books of the world.” In this new edition these requirements 


have been fairly well supplied. 
W. J. Mutou. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 97.—WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 5, 1889. 


Sunday, September 29.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. Professor Harris. General Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.80 
p.m. Address by Professor Reynolds. 


Tuesday, October 1.—School of the Fine Arts—School year opens. 


Wednesday, October 2.—Medical School—Examination for Matricula- 
tion. Medical School, 150 York st., 9 a. mM. Philosophy of Religion 
(University Lecture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel,4 p.m. Class 
Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 Pp. mM. Semitic Club—The Philadel- 
phia Babylonian Expedition, by Dr. Robert F. Harper. Room B, East 
Divinity Hall, 7 P. M. 


Thursday, October 3.—Medical School—Fall Term opens—Medical 
School, 150 York st., 12 M. Preservation of Health (Lecture to the 
Divinity School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity 
Hall,2P.M. College Faculty Meeting—i Treasury Building, 4 P. M. 


Friday, October 4.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, 
Dwight Hall, 6.45 p.m. Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service— 
Dwight Hall, 7.30 P. m. 


Hugh Chamberlain Greek Prize.—The Hugh Chamberlain Greek Prize, 
being the income for one year of a fund of one thousand dollars, given 
in 1886 by the Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, LL.D., of New York City, 
is awarded to Winthrop Edwards Dwight, of New Haven, Conn., who 
was prepared for college by private instruction. Honorable mention is 
also made of the examinations of William Begg, of Hendersonville, 
N. C., who was prepared at the Hartford Public High School ; of Wil- 
liam Judson Lamson, of Montclair, N. J., who was prepared at the 
Montclair High School ; and of William Lyman Couch, of New Haven, 
Conn., who was prepared at the New Haven High School, and who died 
as the result of an accident on August 10, 1889. This prize is offered 
annually to the members of the class entering college, for the best ex- 
amination in the Greek required for admission. 


Lectures in the Divinity School.—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D., late Pro- 
fessor in the Yale Medical School, will give a brief course of lectures, 
on the Preservation of Health, to the students of the Divinity School, 
in Lecture Room B (East Divinity School), on successive Thursdays, at 
2P. M. 
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Graduate Courses in Political Science and History, Fall Term, 1889,~ 
The hours are announced as follows: Professor Sumner, United States 
History, Monday and Thursday, 10-11; Anthropology, Monday and 
Thursday, 11-12, 195 O. C. Professor Hadley, Corporations, Tuesday 
and Friday, 10-11, 1940. C. Mr. Raynolds, Roman Law, Wednesday, 
12-1; Constitutional History, Tuesday and Friday, 10-12, 4 Treasury, 
Mr. White, Local Government, Tuesday, 12-1, 195 O. C. Professor 
Brewer, Physical Geography and Political History. Monday, 3-4, 19 
Sheffield Hall. Professor Adams, Formation of the American Union, 
Tuesday, 4-5, 244 Lawrence. The Courses will begin on Monday, Sep- 
tember 30. Professor Wheeler will determine the hours of Course 15 
after conferring with those desiring to take it and will meet them for 
that purpose Wednesday, October 2, at 11 o’clock, 196 O. C. The hours 
of Course 9 will be subsequently announced. 


No. 98.—WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 12, 1889. 


Sunday, October 6.—Public Worship, followed by Communion Ser- 
vice—Battell Chapel, 10.380 4. M. Rev. President Dwight. General Re- 
ligious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.80 Pp. M. Address by Mr. J. R. Mott. 


Wednesday, October 9.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 P.M. Class Prayer Meetings— 
Dvight Hall, 6.40 Pp. m. 


Thursday, October 10.—Preservation of Health (Lecture to the Divinity 
School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M. D. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 
2. P. M. 


Friday, October 11.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. m. 

Iucius F. Robinson Latin Prizes, in College.-—-Professor Peck will 
state the condition of these prizes for the present year (for Seniors and 
Juniors in Latin, and for Sophomores) at No. 176 Lyceum, on Tuesday. 
October 8, at 6.45 P. M. 


No. 99.—WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1889. 


Sunday, October 13.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., of New York City. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. m. Address by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 


Wednesday, October 16.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 p.m. Class Prayer Meetings— 
Dwight Hall, 6.40 P. m. 

Thursday, October 17.—College Faculty Meeting—? Treasury Building, 
4p. M. 

Friday, October 18.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)— Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. mM. 
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No. 100.—WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 26, 1889. 


Sunday, October 20.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. Loren F. Berry, of Fremont, Nebraska. General Religious Meet- 
ing—Dwight Hall, 6.80 Pp. Mm. Address by the Rev. Mr. Berry. 


Wednesday, October 28.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. mM. Class Prayer Meetings— 
Dwight Hall, 6.40 Pp. mM. Semitic Club—Paper by Professor Harper, on 
the Oriental Congress recently held at Stockholm. Room B. East 
Divinity Hall, 7 P. M. 

Thursday, October 24.—Preservation of Health (Lecture to the Divinity 
School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 2 P. m. 
Philosophical Faculty Meeting—% Treasury Building, 5 P. M. 


Friday, October 25.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. 


No. 101—WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER, 2, 1889. 


Sunday, October 27.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., of the Center Church. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. m. Address by Professor Harper. 


Wednesday, October 30.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 p.m. Class Prayer Meetings— 
Dwight Hall, 6.40 P. mM. 


Thursday, October 31.—Preservation of Health (Lecture to the Divin- 
ity School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 2 
P.M. College Faculty Meeting—i7 Treasury Building,4P.m. Readings 
from Moliére—M. Bergeron. 197 Old Chapel, 7 P.M. (Open to all stu- 
dents. 


Friday, November 1.—Last Day of applications for Remission of 
College Tuition—? Treasury Building, 10.30 a. m. to 12 mM. Berkeley 
Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 93, Dwight Hall, 6.45 p.m. Lec- 
ture Preparatory to Communion Service—Dwight Hall, 7.30 p. mM. Politi- 
cal Science Club—Organization of Work for the year. 195 Old Chapel, 
7.80 P. M. 

Beneficiary Aid to College Students. New applicants for the remission 
of tuition are requested to call at the President’s Room, No. 7 Treasury 
Building, between 10.30 a. M. and 12., before November 1. 

Students desiring a renewal of aid granted last year can obtain the 
form of application from the Dean, or from Professor Richards. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





LecturEs ON Russian LiTERATURE.*—This little book will 
give its readers an understanding of the subject which it dis. 
cusses which will be in an inverse proportion to its size. Of 
course, no one will expect—in a thin duodecimo—anything like 
exhaustive criticism. But for the purpose which the author— 
Ivan Panin—proposed to himself, it is as nearly perfect in its 
conception as can be, and these six short chapters throw a flood 
of light on what to most persons has seemed hopelessly obscure, 
There is a simplicity, too, in the explanations which are given 
which is in itself charming. 

The author reminds us that Russian literature is all of very 
recent growth. But recent as it is, there are points of marked 
parallelism between it and the literature of older nations. 
Among all people, he says, the “earliest voices” have been those 
of joyous song. Then, the time comes when men begin to recog- 
nize the fact that life is something more than mere enjoyment; 
that there is evil in the world. So they resign themselves to 
lamentations; and literature becomes the expression of their 
unrest. The “singer” gives place now to the “lamenter, the 
reproacher.” “Job succeeds Miriam; Aischylus succeeds Homer; 
Racine and Corneille take the place of the troubadours; and 
Byron succeeds Shakspeare.” Then, in its turn, the period of 
mere protest against evil passes away, and literature becomes 
aggressive, and attacks all established institutions. ‘“ Tragedy is 
followed by comedy, sentiment by satire. Adschylus is followed 
by Aristophanes; Horace is followed by Juvenal and Martial; 
Racine is followed by Voltaire; and Byron by Dickens.” At 
last, men begin to discover that the powers of evil are not to be 
overcome by violence, but by faith in God, and by love towards 
man. “Greek literature ends with Socrates and Pleto. Roman 
literature ends with Marcus Aurelius and Seneca.” 

* Lectures on Russian Literature. By Ivan Pantin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1889. 12mo., pp. 220. 
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Now all these phases of literary life are to be found among 
Russian authors. Panin has selected Pushkin as an example of 
the first phase; Gogol as an example of the second; Turgenef, 
of the third ; and Tolstoy, of the fourth. 

We cannot follow the author further, and must limit ourselves 
to giving a single poem of Pushkin. 


**To A FLOWER. 


A floweret, withered, odorless, 
In a book forgot I find ; 

And already strange reflection 
‘Cometh into my mind. 


Bloomed where? When? In what spring? 

And how long ago? And plucked by whom? 

Was it by a strange hand? Was it by a dear hand? 
And wherefore left thus here ! 


Was it in memory of a tender meeting? 

Was it in memory of a fated parting? 

Was it in memory of a lonely walk? 

In the peaceful fields, or in the shady woods? 


Lives he still? Lives she still? 

And where is their nook this very day? 
Or are they too withered, 

Like unto this unknown floweret ?” 


But Panin says that Pushkin is the “least ” of Russian writers, 
because “ he hath no purpose.” It was Gogol who was the first 
master of literature in whom a purpose is visible. “But,” he 
says, “it was not given to Gogol to announce the loftiest mes- 
sage, the message of peace, of love, of submission, the message 
of Tolstoy. The times of Gogol were not ripe for this. The 
times of Gogol called for indignation, for protest, and Gogol is 
the indignant protester.” 

Of Turgenef all that we have space to say is that to under- 
stand his writings we must keep in mind the fact that he was the 
“literary warrior” who did service as the mortal enemy of the 
manifold evils which everywhere abounded in Russia. 

And now Panin continues : “O my friends I cannot emphasize 
it too strongly that our gifts—whether they consist in wealth, or 
in the ability to sing, to paint, to build, or to count—are not 
given unto us to be used for our pleasure merely, or as means of 
our advancement, whether social or intellectual. But they are 
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given unto us that we may use them for helping those who need 
help. Talk therefore not of art for its own sake; that art needs 
no purpose, but is an end unto itself. Such talk is only a con. 
venient way of evading the heaven-imposed responsibility of 
using for others those gifts with which a merciful power hath 
endowed their undeserving possessors. Art, therefore, to be truly 
worthy, must have a purpose; and, execution being equal, that 
art is highest which hath the highest purpose; that art lowest, 
which hath the lowest purpose.” 

It needs hardly be said that to Panin, Tolstoy is the noblest 
figure in Russian literature. He passes by his novels, declaring 
that Tolstoy himself now speaks of them as if they were nothing, 
and gives to him the first place, because “ he proclaims above all 
the doctrine of Jesus.”—“ The burden of his message is the ever 
- recurring, Brethren, follow Christ. Follow Christ with your 
heads, and your metaphysics will take care of themselves ; follow 
Christ with your will and your passions will take care of them- 
selves: follow Christ with your hopes, and your self-respect will 
take care of itself: lastly, follow Christ with your hands, and 
your work will take care of itself. Tolstoy’s book is therefore 
only the fifth gospel of Christ, and Tolstoy himself is therefore 
only the thirteenth Apostle of Jesus.” 

One other word we must add. Panin claims for the works of 
his countrymen that unlike what has been the fact in other 
nations, those who have cultivated literature in Russia have been 
for the most part men of wealth, who were not forced, by the 
need of bread, to write hastily and without due preparation. 
They have had leisure to polish the works which they gave to 
the world, and bring them to perfection. Hence in Russian 
literature there is to be found a perfection of taste and a purity 
of style, which is one of ite marked characteristics. 


Wituiam L. KINGSLEY, 


E1ieut Hunprep Mirzs in an Amputancr.*—Not the least 
of the attractions of this bright story of summer travel, in Wyo- 
ming Territory, is the fact that a large circle of the friends of the 
writer—widely scattered over the whole country—will read be 
tween the lines, and find in it a kind of counterpart to one of the 


* Hight Hundred Miles in an Ambulance. By Laura WINTHROP JOHNSON. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 1889. 12mo, pp. 131. 
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most graceful and pleasing of the poems which gave to N. P. 
Willis a literary reputation, while he was yet a college student in 
New Haven. The poem to which we refer is addressed ‘To 
Laura W———.. _ Two Years of Age.” This child was the beau- 
tifal daughter of Mr. Francis B. Winthrop, of New Haven, who 
was a descendant of Governor John Winthrop, of Connecticut. 
Her mother was the sister of President Woolsey. Major Theo- 
dore Winthrop was her brother. Willis, in his college days, was 
received as a frequent visitor in the family; and the remarkably 
“sunny” expression which lighted up the face of the little girl, 
and which through life made her so attractive as a woman, in- 
spired the verses which have been read by thousands. How 
many delighted parents have applied to the child who was the light 
of their own homes the lines which were first addressed to Laura 


Ww ! 





“‘T would that thou mightst ever be 

As beautiful as now; 

That time might ever leave as free 
Thy yet unwritten brow. 

I would life were all poetry 
To gentle measures set, 

That naught but chastened melody 
Might dim thine eye of jet ; 

Nor one discordant note be spoken 

Till God the cunning harp hath broken.” 


The veil which obscured the vision of the poet is now partly 
lifted. These happy memories of a journey of “ Eight Hundred 
Miles in an Ambulance,” which Mrs. Laura Winthrop Johnson 
put in writing when the recollections of its strange and varied in- 
cidents were fresh in mind, form a fitting sequel to the poem from 
which we have quoted, and give to those who never knew her the 
pleasing evidence that, to a remarkable degree, her long life did 
indeed prove to be 

‘* all poetry 
To gentle measures set.” 


The story is introduced by a few paragraphs from the pen of her 
friend and neighbor, on Staten Island—Mr. George William 
Curtis—who pays an affectionate tribute to “the singular sweet- 
ness and serenity of her nature, her catholic sympathy, her high 
intelligence, and her varied and generous accomplishments.” Her 
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death occurred not many months ago, and Mr. Curtis tells us that 
‘tin all the amenities of social intercourse she was untiring; ang 
her life, as parent, friend, and citizen, was full of beneficent 
activity and rounded with content. With gentle dignity ang 
tender assiduity, of a happy temperament and in rosy health, 
loving and beloved, she greeted the inexorable advance of years 
and smilingly held Time at bay. Although past sixty she still 
had the aspect of her blooming prime. The music of the poet's 
salutation to the child of two years often murmured in the 
memory of those who saw in the mother and grandmother the 
child’s ‘sunny brow’ still smooth and fair.” 

It is with regret that we abstain from quoting some paragraphs 
from these pages which show what the condition of Wyoming 
was only a few short years ago. 

WituiaM L. KINGSLEY. 


Tue REcoNsTRUCTION OF EvROPE DURING THE SECOND FRENcH 
Emprre* is a book that will make its way, and attract hosts of 
readers during the coming winter. The information here given, 
in a style that is attractive as well as condensed and clear cut, 
has hitherto not been generally accessible, except in works that 
are so extended that they are calculated to repel all except those 
who are disposed to make a serious study of the period. Mr. 
Murdock has sketched the story of the coup d’ état of Louis 
Napoleon; the Crimean war; the unification of Italy under 
Cavour; the rise of Prussia; the Schleswig-Holstein war; the 
Prusso-Austrian war of seven weeks; the Franco-Prussian war; 
and the fall of the Second Empire; in such a way as io give the 
general reader a very tolerable outline of the great events which 
make the period from 1850 to 1870 so memorable. We are con- 
fident that his book will stimulate very many person to go on to 
a study of the more elaborate works to which he refers as 
authorities. 

We mention as one of the admirable characteristics of the 
author, the definiteness of his statements. The most rapid 
reader can never be at a loss to understand at once what he 


* The Reconstruction of Europe. A sketch of the diplomatic and military his- 
tory of Continental Europe, from the Rise to the Fall of the Second French Em- 
pire. By Haro~p Murpock. With an Introduction by JoHN Fiske. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889, 12mo, pp. 421. 
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means. He states clearly what was gained and what was lost 
by each one of the Great Powers in their long struggle for 


supremacy. ; 

As an illustration, we will quote the paragraph with which he 
ends his account of the war in the Crimea, and describes the way 
in which the different nations were affected by the treaty of 


Paris, “in the days when the treaty was young.” 


Russia lost 250,000 men by wounds, exposure, and disease ; France 
lost nearly 100,000; England 26,000; Turkey 35,000; and Sardinia 3,000. 
Russia entered upon the war to maintain her right of protectorate over 
the Greek Christians in Turkey, to humiliate the Porte, and perhaps 
destroy it. By the terms of the treaty of Paris, she not only failed in 
this, but lost her nominal protectorate over the Danubian Principali- 
ties. She also lost her supremacy on the Black Sea, being forbidden 
to maintain a naval fleet on its waters. She yielded Kars for Sebas- 
tapol and other points held by the allies, and was obliged to suffer a 
loss of territory on her southeastern frontier. Aside from the expendi- 
ture in blood and treasure, Russia stood as the principal loser by the 
war. 

The Emperor of the French had entered the contest for military 
“glory,” and to strengthen the insecure foundation of his throne. He 
gained the plaudits of an admiring world, which hastened to crown 
him as the sovereign of the first military power of Europe. 

England had taken up arms to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, to curb the ambition of Russia, and settle the Eastern Question. 
England was regarded in the light of a Power that had gained her ends. 

Turkey fought for self-preservation; and, propped by the strong arms 
of the western powers, she still lives. Furthermore, she gained admit- 
tance into the great family of European States, with all that this 
dignity implied. The Sultan renewed the old pledge to close the Sea 
of Marmora to ships of war during the times of peace. 

Sardinia fought to gain the attention and ear of Europe. The 8th of 
April at the Paris Congress demonstrated her success.” 


This concise statement is followed by an answer to the ques- 
tion: What, after the lapse of twenty-five years, have been the 
permanent results achieved by those two years of bloodshed in 
the East ? Mr. Murdock says: 


Russia has scoffed at the treaty, and resumed her sway on the 
Euxine, and in the Principalities. 

The French emperor sleeps in exile, and the “glory” that the world 
awarded him has passed away in the wreck of his tinsel empire. 

England still frets over the unsettled Eastern Question. 

The “sick man” lives on, but his palsied hand has lost its grip on 
the north of the Balkan range. 
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Sardinia, and Sardinia alone, has proved to be the real gainer by the 
Crimean war; for from the day when the gallantry of the Bersagliey| 
on the heights of the Tchernaya gained Cavour an influential voice jp 
the Congress of Paris, dates the birth of the Kingdom of Italy. 


It is this method of summing up the results of each politica) 
struggle, and stating them succinctly and clearly, that will make 
this book valuable to those who have not been especially familiar 
with modern European history. Of course, in a duodecimo of 
420 pages, no more than an outline sketch can be expected. § 
those who are already acquainted with the sequence of events 
will be constantly surprised to find how rapidly the author skips 
over the ground. For instance, the negotiations with regard to 
the cession by the Piedmontese government of Nice and Savoy 
to France, and the manifold complications and consequences of 
that cession, are barely alluded to, and on the reader is hurried! 
Yet we are not at all sure that even those who are the best 
informed will not take as much interest in these rapid sketches 
as the tyros in history. 

Mr. Murdock has brought out prominently what has been 
learned, since the fall of the French emperor, about the inefficient 
condition of his army at the beginning of the Italian war of 1859; 
the wretched strategy shown by the French commanders in that 
campaign; and the personal incapacity of Louis Napoleon. The 
success which the French gained was due to the greater inca- 
pacity of the Austrian commanders. Radetsky was no longer 
living. The bulletins of Louis Napoleon were as untrustworthy 
as those of his uncle; and now that we know how utterly weak 
and contemptible he showed himself at Magenta, we can not read 
them without a smile. Very little is said of Mazzini. Garibaldi’s 
Sicilian expedition is divested of much of the halo with which it 
was for a long time surrounded ; and his rapid and marvellous suc- 
cess is ascribed in great measure to the fact that the whole popu- 
lation was weary of the oppressive rule of the Bourbon king. 
The Neapolitan army in Sicily simply crumbled away before the 
invader. Within the space at Mr. Murdock’s command, it is too 
much to expect that he should have fully explained the character 
of the danger apprehended by the Piedmontese government, 
when Garibaldi appeared on the Volturno, flushed with victory. 
There was, of course, as the author points out, the possibility 
that that impressionable chieftain might throw himself on the 
States of the Church, but it is to be remembered that the Maz- 
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zinians were in large force in his army, and there were many of 
them who were urging him to establish a republic. We think 
that this was one of the facts that made it seem imperative to 
Victor Emmanuel that he should appear at once on the scene. 
Garibaldi’s subsequent attempts on the Roman States are only 
alluded to. 

The story of the rise of Prussia under Bismarck, and the 
exclusion of Austria from Germany, and the fall of the French 
Empire, is given on a somewhat smaller scale, but it is told in a 


very satisfactory manner. 
The book is introduced to the public by Mr. John Fiske. 


WILLIAM L, KINGSLEY. 


Guprun.*—Every one who has visited the Library at Ziirich 
will have seen the famous letter, which Frederick II. of Prussia, 
wrote to Johannes von Miiller, the editor of ‘der Nibelungen 
liet’? and remember that often quoted passage: ‘Ihr habt eine 
viel zu vortheilhafte Meinung von diesen Dingen. Meines Be- 
dinkens sind sie nicht einen Schuss Pulver werth, und wiirde ich 
sie nicht in meiner Bibliothek dulden, sondern herausschmeissen.’ 
While reading the present volume it occurred to my mind, 
whether not many American and English readers would pass a 
similar judgment on Kudrun. For there is hardly a poem 
‘more sinn’d against ’ by interpolations than Kudrun, the original 
lays being actually buried under the mass of later additions not 
unfrequently stupid and utterly absurd, nay, even the text of the 
original parts has suffered from the hands of interpolators. The 
original poem consisted —as Miillenhoff’s scholarly and thorough 
investigation has shown—of 414 stanzas and it is this part that 
justly can be called a German Odyssey (Gervinus). It is very 
much to be-regretted, that the translator has not either confined 
herself to those original lays—so much the more, as for a critical 
study of the poem a going back to the Middle High German 
original is of course indispensable—or at least marked in some 
way those stanzas in print. For as Martin in the preface to his 
edition (p. xxix), says: ‘it is highly to be recommended to every 
one who wishes to read the poem from an esthetic point of view, 
to read only this nucleus without paying attention to the inter- 


* Gudrun. A Medixval Epic. Translated from the Middle High German by 
Marky PICKERING NicHOLS. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. MDCOCLXXXIX. 
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polated parts.’ The preface israther meagre. A short discussion 
of the different myths would certainly have been of great interegt 
to a reader not versed in Germanic mythology. The translation 
itself is in general a faithful one. It is largely due to the some. 
what difficult metre, that the translator has not everywhere sue. 
ceeded in giving a literal rendering. The number of tautologies, 
abundant in the original, is st'll increased in the translation, thus 
in stanza 25, 2b and 1054, 2 (‘now teach me, how to get accus 
tomed to this’ in the original, while in the translation it is 
=1055, 1). Inaccuracies are not too frequent: 37, 4 ‘daz fi nach 
dem fumere von des winters ftunden folten biten’ does not mean 
‘That after summer was ended, they should spend the winter, 
with him abiding’ but ‘that they from (now) the time of winter 
should wait for the (beginning of the) summer;’ 711, 3 ‘ ouch 
vergaz er felten der vil liehten briinne’ cannot mean ‘ Ne’er by 
him ’t was forgotten to wear his armour shining,’ ‘niht vergezzen’ 
is used here as in 1408, 1 ‘Ir ietweder des andern mit stiche niht 
vergaz.’ Again in 354, 1.2. ‘freude’ is not ‘fun’ but ‘ enter- 
tainment,’ nor is ‘win’ = ‘ when’ (9, 4) but ‘ because.’ 22, 4 ‘ da 
von man daz maere wol erkennet’ means ‘ from whom the lay has 
its name’ and has nothing to do with Hagen’s fame. 46, 3 instead 
of ‘on them her glad eyes rested,’ read ‘ on her their glad eyes 
rested : 1008, 2 the translator has without apparent reason deviated 
from the text, likewise in 1436, 1. 1322, 1 ‘oder’ should be ren- 
dered ‘and’ or omitted, as it is the case in 401, 1. 2. 593, 3 ete, 
What can be the reason for using the hyphen in Gu-drun, Wi-te? 


HANNS OERTEL, 


“ Wuirner ” ?*—Under this somewhat enigmatic title Professor 
Briggs has furnished the theological public some interesting read- 
ing. The main object of the book is to prove that much of the 
current and accepted theology of the Presbyterian Church has 
drifted far away from the Westminster standards. This purpose 
is carried out by a critical examination of the meaning of the 
Confession point by point and by placing the dicta of prominent 
leaders of theological thought side by side with its doctrines. It 
is thus a book for Presbyterians especially and is intended to 


* Whither? A Theological Question for the Times. By CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
Bria@s, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. New York, 1889. Pp. 303. $1.75, 
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throw light upon the mooted question of a revision of the stand- 
ards in America. It certainly does shed some clear light upon 
that question. The book is a demonstration that either the Con- 
fession or current theology needs revision. We think that it 
makes clear some obvious necessities in each particular. 

Dr. Briggs plants himself upon the Confession and stands forth 
as its champion. He proves that numerous departures from it 
have been made in accredited Presbyterian orthodoxy. He evi- 
dently holds that in the main they are departures for the worse, 
but, in some cases, our author expresses in the frankest manner 
his dissent from the standards. For example, he proves conclu- 
sively, what we think was evident on its face, that the expression 
“elect infants” was intended to imply the salvation of only a 
selected number of children dying in infancy. He then shows 
that the current theology has discarded this view, but without 
laying any basis for the opposite view in the system. The effort 
of Dr. Charles Hodge to find place in his system for universal 
infant salvation by defining the doctrine of justification by faith 
as applicable to adults only, is noticed, and our author continues: 
“Tt is vain to construct this doctrine of the universal redemption 
of infants on the ruins of the Protestant doctrine of justification 
by faith only. It is not necessary to destroy the Christian doc- 
trine of the order of redemption through Christ. The relief is to 
be found in a more comprehensive view of redemption, and an 
extension of the gracious operations of God into the middle state, 
between death and resurrection, where the order of salvation begun 
for infants and others in regeneration, may be conducted through 
all the processes of justification by faith, adoption, sanctification 
by repentance, and glorification in love and holiness, in the com- 
munion of God and the Messiah” (p. 137). 

Respecting the problem of continued probation, Dr. Briggs 
puts modern orthodoxy in the dilemma of accepting it, or of going 
back to the position of the Confession and of historic orthodoxy, 
that man had one probation in Adam and neither has had, nor 
will have any other. The conception of this life as a probation is 
one chiefly due to the influence of Bishop Butler and is a concep- 
tion which will revolutionize eschatology, as it has revolutionized 
soteriology, if it is not given up. Dr. Briggs seems to prefer the 
view of one probation in Adam and the sovereign choice of some 
for salvation out of the fallen race that lost its one chance in him. 
He prefers, he says, “to trust with Calvinism to the electing 
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grace of God rather than to the modern notion of human prob. 
tion” (p. 221). Whatever one may think of these opinions, it ig 
certain that the accepted orthodox views of probation now cup. 
rent are in radical disharmony with the theology of the West. 
minster symbols. Theology may freely take its choice, but if it 
chooses the former, it is awkward to profess to hold the latter, 

It will thus be seen, that Dr. Briggs throws down the gauntlet 
to the Presbyterian Church. He says in effect: “ You no longer 
hold and teach your Confession.” It is a serious charge; it ig 
made by one in high standing in that church; it is sustained by 
strong argument and fortified by abundant knowledge of the his. 
tory and intended meaning of the standards. If the main posi- 
tion of the book is true, it compels one of two inferences, either 
the Presbyterian Church must revise its standards, or, it must 
change its theology and return to harmony with its standards, 
Which does Professor Briggs favor? Which lesson is the moral 
of his book? In the consideration of some points he clearly ad- 
vocates the latter alternative. Respecting others, he shows the 
disagreement and leaves the reader to make his own inferences, 
We have no doubt, however, that the book will be popularly con- 
strued to be a pamphlet on the side of revision of the Confession, 
As a matter of fact, it is rather a plea for the revision of theology. 

We confess that from a careful reading of the book we received 
two somewhat inconsistent impressions. It seemed to be confes- 
sionally very conservative and theologically very progressive. We 
believe that many readers will not be quite sure on finishing the 
book whether Dr. Briggs considers a return to the Confession or 
further departures from it as, on the whole, more desirable. 

The portions the book which are of greatest general interest 
treat of such living questions as the rights of Biblical Criticism, 
the necessity of progress in theology, and of increased Christian 
unity. The way is already open for union among Prostestant 
bodies and should not be despaired of even with Roman Catholi- 
cism between which and Protestantism there is substantial agree 
ment in essentials (p. 269). 

The book has already awakened widespread interest and pro- 
voked many criticisms. After the smoke from the fusilades of 
the religious press clears away, it will be in order for scholars 
and theologians to take up the consideration of its positions and 
to discuss their bearing upon current theological opinion and 
prospective development. 


GEORGE B, STEVENS. 
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Ex.icort on First Corintuians.*—A greater number of first 
rate critical works is available to the student in English upon 
First Corinthians than upon any other book of the New Testament. 
We have besides the treatises on this epistle in such general com- 
mentaries as Meyer’s, Lange’s, Alford’s, and the Speaker’s, the 
works of Godet, Stanley, Edwards, and Beet, not to mention the 
more popular books. Bishop Ellicott has added another valuable 
treatise to this number. The importance and interest attaching 
to this Epistle, arising partly from the character of the commu- 
nity to which it was addressed, and partly from the many passages 
of rare and striking beauty in it, may well justify the repeated 
effort of scholars to expound its language with the utmost care- 
fulness and precision. 

Bishop Ellicott’s works on the shorter Pauline Epistles are so 
well known to students of the New Testament text that his char- 
acteristics as a commentator need not be enumerated. This vol- 
ume closely resembles his earlier ones in plan and execution. It 
is above all things a philoiogical commentary ; that is, it aims to 
expound the sense by the close application of grammatical tests 
and principles. This fact will repel those who have too little 
time or patience to carefully follow the critical processes which 
have been necessary to the author’s purpose. But we agree with 
him in saying: “If the student will patiently wade through 
these details of grammar, he will be rewarded by a real knowl- 
edge of the mind of the original, which, so far as I know, cannot 
certainly be acquired any other way” (Preface, p. 7). 

In the construction of his text the author shows a conservative 
preference for the Textus Receptus, but gives due consideration, 
as he thinks, to the readings of modern critics. He has made, 
as heretofore, copious references to the Versions, and has called 
attention to the sermons of leading English divines upon pas- 
sages of special importance. In this work he has added refer- 
ences to the principal treatises on Christian Ethics on account 
of the preéminently practical character of the Epistle. 

We welcome the learned Bishop’s Commentary as a valuable 
addition to our exegetical literature and as an example of sound 


and reverent scholarship. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


* A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. By Cuartxs J. Exticort, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
W. F. Draper, Andover, 1889. pp. 342. 
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Tue Insane IN Foreran Countrizs.*—The author of this 
large and elegantly constructed volume is the President of the 
New York State Board of Charities; and the volume itself jg 
dedicated “to his Excellency D. B. Hill, etc., and to my asgogi. 
ate commissioners.” The results of an investigation of foreign 
charitable institutions, “pursued without interruption through 
seven months,” are here presented. The work is almost entirely 
confined to description of the institutions visited,—their sites, 
construction, management, and sometimes history,—with little or 
or no admixture of comment or theory. A Résumé at the close 
reveals however, some of the wisdom of the author as gathered 
from his excellent opportunities for inquiry and observation. A 
number of plates adorn the volume. 

We do not see how this book can fail to be of great interest io 
those who have upon their minds and hearts, the charitable care 
of the insane. It is not without decided interest also for those 
who are experts or inquirers regarding the workings of the dis. 
ordered mind, while few narratives of travel and inspection can 
be more entertaining to those who are not repelled from the 
knowledge of the sad and painful and cruel things of life. 

Among all the accounts given of the care of these unfortunates 
in foreign countries we have found most interesting and instruct- 
ive, those of the “ boarding-out ” of the pauper insane in Scotland 
and of the “ Provincial Insane Asylum of Alt-Scherbitz.” In 
Scotland about one-fifth of the insane—largely pauper patients— 
are placed out to board in private families; here the residences 
of small farmers afford a convenient outlet for the chronic insane 
from the large asylums. The treatment they receive appears 
for the most part to be fairly satisfactory ; nor is their conduct 
asa rule found particularly obnoxious to the sober and industri- 
ous peasants who receive them as boarders. In one case the 
housewife, referring to her patients, says: ‘‘ They gie verra little 
trouble, troke aboat and are able to dae ony little thing for them- 
sels.” In another, the patients say of their hostess: ‘ The mistress 
is verra kind to ilka body i’ the house an’ we help her to keep it 
in good order.” 

At Alt-Scherbitz near the railway line from Halle to Leipzig, 
is the group of buildings, surrounded by more than seven hundred 
acres, that furnished shelter and work and other provision for 


* The Insane in Foreign Countries. By WittiaM P. LetoHworts. New York 
and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1889. 
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the wauts of six hundred insane folk and their attendants and 
officers. Here pains is taken to provide a simple healthful mode 
of life, with agreeable employment—as much as possible out 
doors—and intervals of relaxing amusement. 

The report of the book is on the whole cheering though the 
subject is a sad one. For great improvements are constantly 
being established in the care of this class of unfortunates. 


Curist1an THEIsM.*—We cannot better designate the charac- 
ter of this book than by quoting the author, as to the three 
objects had by him in view. They are—he says in the Preface: 
“1, To construct a progressive argument which shall be, not only 
logical in its methods and correct in its general conclusions, but 
likewise defensible in each individual part‘and item of it. 

2, To free the subject as far as may be, from those obscurities 
and difficulties of which students in Theism are wont to complain. 

3. To present the subject—without dodging any of its profound 
problems—in such clear and simple manner as to commend it to 
the general reader who is willing to think as he reads.” 

It would be altogether too much to say that Prof. Purinton has 
succeeded perfectly in attaining these three objects. The book 
by no means shows the widest reading or the profoundest 
thought. It can scarcely be held to constitute a permanent con- 
tribution to the history of the great controversy between Theism 
and opposed views of the world. But it is clear, orderly, and 
sprightly ; it is also characterized by much of what would be 
called “good sense.” It is therefore well adapted to interest 
and help that class of fairly intelligent but inexpert inquirers, 
which constitute, after all, far the larger number of readers of 
such books. 


Kant’s Critica, ParnosopHy For Eneuish REeapers.t—The 
student who shrinks from the task of mastering the Critique of 
Pure Reason in the German of both editions, or who (however 
willing) is unable to enter upon this task, will find in these two 


* Christian Theism: Its Claims and Sanctions. By D. B. Purinton, LL.D., 
New York and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1889. 

+t Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers. By Joun P. Manarry, D.D., 
and JOHN H, BernarD, B.D. Vol. I. The Kritik of the Pure Reason Ex- 
plained and Defended, Vol. II. The Prolegomena Translated, with Notes and 
Appendices. Macmillan and Co., London and New York: 1889. 
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volumes an admirable equipment for becoming fairly and agree. 
ably familiar with the master-piece of the great thinker. We will 
suppose, then, a person of thought and general culture, who de. 
sires some more trustworthy and comprehensive knowledge of this 
philosopher than can be gained by reading the accounts of his sys. 
tem in histories of philosophy. We will suppose such an one to have 
reached the eminently sensible conclusion to substitute the read- 
ing of Kant for reading about Kant. Let this would-be inquirer 
procure the following three books: Watson’s “The Philosophy 
of Kant, as Contained in Extracts from his own Writings,” and 
these two volumes of Mahaffy and Bernard. Of these we should 
recommend that the Prolegomena first be carefully read. This is 
Kant’s own explanatory treatise when his mind was in whatever 
state of transition took place between the first and second edi- 
tions of the Critique. After this let Professor Watson’s abridg- 
ment of the translation of Kant’s earlier but more detailed and 
technical statement of his views be studied ; and finally the Expla- 
nation and Defense (or paraphrase and commentary), of the 
Critique, by Mahaffy and Bernard. 

In his translation of the Prolegomena Professor Mahaffy has 
followed the middle course between free paraphrasing and quite 
literal rendering. In this regard he differs from the plan followed 
by Bax, who is, with the exception of Richardson’s rare, pedantic 
and obsolete (published 1818) work, his only competitor. Bax’s 
translation aims to be quite literal. It accordingly throws upon 
Kant himself the responsibility, if the words seem to convey no 
clear conceptions to the reader. “I have,” says Mahaffy (p. 7), 
“in many places endeavored to bring out the point of the argu- 
ment by trifling additions or modifications.” This plan we agree 
with the author in thinking to be better for the purpose which he 
has in view. It should not be forgotten that this purpose is 
the giving Kant’s Critical Philosophy to English Readers. 

This volume contains, besides the Translation, four Appen- 
dices. These are the principal passages in the “ Kritik of the 
Pure Reason altered in the Second (and following) Editions.” 
Appendix A is on the Deduction of the Categories; B, on the 
Distinction between Noumena and Phenomena; C, on the Paral- 
ogisms of Rational Psychology; and D, on the Intelligible and 
the Empirical Character. 

We shall not enter on a detailed criticism of the Paraphrase 
and Commentary, given by Mahaffy and Bernard, of the Cri- 
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tique of Pure Reason. The meaning of many passages in Kant 
will always be disputed. No amount of explanation and defense 
can make the great master thoroughly self-consistent. Much less 
can the psychological basis upon which he rests his criticism be 
always maintained. But this does not require that we should 
abate in the least our appreciation of his matchless work and in- 
disputable worthiness of being patiently and repeatedly studied. 
Neither because we should understand Kant in places differently 
from these authorities, do we the less appreciate and commend 
their work. 

Let a word of well-deserved praise be added for those pub- 
lishers who have done far more than all others for the study of 
Kant in England and America. 


Emwprricat Loeic.*—Two previous works on the general sub- 
ject of Logic by the same author evince his industry and inter- 
est in its study. These are the Logic of Chance, and Symbolic 
Logic, both rather large and important works. The “ main orig- 
inal guiding influence” with him is ascribed in the Preface to 
Mill; although this influence, he thinks, “has subsequently gen- 
erated the relation of criticism and divergence quite as much as 
that of acceptance.” By the introduction of the term “ Hmpir- 
ical” into the title we are to understand that the author does not 
believe, with Mill, in the attainableness of ultimate objective cer- 
tainty, as the result of Induction, by any exercise of human rea- 
son. No novelty can be claimed for this treatise beyond such as 
consists in regrouping the familiar conceptions and ‘in making a 
better appeal than heretofore to the recently accepted methods 
and results of the physical and natural sciences. 

The Table of Contents shows us twenty-five chapters, of which 
the most important are those on the physical and the mental 
Foundations of Inference, on Definition, Division and Jductive 
Method. The short chapter on “Extensions of our General 
Powers of Observation ” is particularly interesting. 

The book, as a whole, is orderly, comprehensive and thorough ; 
but it will, we fear, prove somewhat dry reading to other than 
professional students of Logic, and to them largely a matter of 
common-places. This is doubtless, however, due in part to the 
way in which the ground has previously been gone over. 


* The Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logic. By JoHN VeENN, Sc. D., F. R. 
8. Macmillan & Co, New York. 
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PuysicaL Rearism.*—The author of this book would appar 
ently have his readers believe that he has discovered and elabo. 
rated a new and superior philosophical system. The somewhat 
pretentious longer title (see below), implies this; indeed, we are 
expressly told as much in the earliest chapters. ‘“ Modern phi. 
losophy,” says Mr. Case, “ exhibits a constant oscillation between 
the opposite poles of the ego and the non-ego; and the two 
received kinds of realism are opposite currents in this oscillation 

. extreme views are usually as untrue as extreme measures 
are dangerous. Is there a via media? I venture to propose a new 
Realism,” (p. 22). But what is this new form of philosophy? No 
more concise answer can perhaps be found in the entire book than 
that given at the close of the chapter on Berkeley. “ The real world 
includes, between the sensible and the supernatural, the natural 
world of insensible bodies and imperceptible corpuscles, which 
are physical objects of scientific knowledge inferrible only from 
physical data of sense.” Now, in the crude uncritical meaning 
which would be put upon these words by the mind untrained in 
philosophy, they represent nothing which is new. Nor are they 
philosophical. By “the sensible,” Mr. Case understands our sen- 
sations synthesized into objects of sense, and under the term, 
“the supernatural” he means to speak of God. That “ physical 
objects,” viz: things, exist, beside (Mr. Case says “ between”) 
God and our sense-perceptions, is undoubtedly nothing “ new” 
to the unphilosophical mind. But until the author has told us 
something about the relations implied in this mysterious “ be 
tween” and. has defined what sort of real beings “ insensible 
bodies” and “imperceptible corpuscles” are, and what justifies 
and is included in the “inference” referred to, and how data of 
sense, as such can be called “ physical,” etc., he certainly has 
done little or nothing toward establishing a new philosophy of 
Realism. Very little of all this does Mr. Case attempt, and less 
even does he actually accomplish. 

The effort of Mr. Case to mediate between the cosmothetic 
idealist, who is loose in his logic, and the intuitive realist, who is 
not well up in natural science, can scarcely be called successful, 
It results in his making the following absurd answer to the ques 
tion, “ How can the sensible object be at once physical and inter- 


* Physical Realism, being An Analytical Philosophy from the Physical Objects 
of Science to the Physical Data of Sense, by THomas Case, M.A. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London and New York. 
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nal?” “It is the nervous system itself sensibly affected.” He 
even declares that “the hot felt is the tactile nerves heated, 
the white seen is the optic nerves so colored”’ (!) This will, in- 
deed, be information to the students of psychology, whether 
from the introspective or the physiclogical point of view. 

The book consists of two parts: the first being “ General Proof 
of Physical Realism ;” the second, a critical and polemical con- 
sideration of “Psychological Idealism.” The latter contains 
chapters on Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume and Kant. 

It is some time since we have seen a treatise of about four 
hundred large pages put forth without table of contents or index. 
Mr. Case’s book has not a trace of either. 


First aNnD Funpamentat Trotas.*—The author of this book 
tells us that it may be regarded as “the cope-stone of what I have 
been able to do in philosophy.” Indeed, it may be regarded as 
his philosophy; for he identifies philosophy with metaphysics, 
defines metaphysics as the “Science of First and Fundamental 
Truths,” and states his conviction that he has now made this 
metaphysical science, which is preéminently philosophy, as clear 
and satisfactory as Logic has been, since the days of Aristotle. 
We do not agree with Dr. McCosh in his conceptions of the nature 
of metaphysics and philosophy, nor do we share in his conviction 
that it has all, under his hands, attained its final clear and satis- 
factory form. But we do regard this as on the whole the best 
book of its now aged and eminent author. 

It would be not a profitable task to unfold the philosophical 
views of Dr. McCosh. They are widely known already; and 
those who are not acquainted with them and wish to become so 
cannot proceed more appropriately than to possess the book and 
read it. The author has the great merit of stating his views 
clearly ; although in our judgment, the views themselves are far 
from clear in their ultimate import and bearing. 

The appearance of this book regarded as the “ cope-stone” of 
the author’s work in philosophy, makes it fitting to say that, 
although he believes himself to have departed widely from the 
Scottish School, he is really its consummate flower. This school 
has done some good work and holds a place in the development 
of philosophy. But as a school it has~had its day and is rapidly 

* First and Fundamental Truths, being a treatise on Metaphysics, by JAMES 
MoCosa, D.D., LL.D. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1889. 
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passing out of existence; indeed, we know of none of the new, 
vigorous, well-informed thought in philosophy which has not 
quite departed from this form of Realism, never to return to its 
embrace. 


Merrick Lecrures.*—The style and form of these lectures, 
are well adapted to the purpose for which they were designed,— 
viz: for delivery before the faculty and students of a school of g 
medium grade of culture. They are clear, simple, and direct; 
and with reference to these most desirable qualities are much to 
be commended. The estimate of the intelligent reader, touching 
the value of the knowledge they impart will depend largely upon 
his opinion of the merits of their author’s views on questions of 
psychology and philosophy. The topics discussed are sufficiently 
indicated by the longer title given below. 


Tue SusiimMe anD BEavtiFut.t—A handsome and inexpensive 
little volume this, containing, besides Burke’s famous essay, a 
short biography, “mainly compiled from the work of Sir James 
Prior,” and corrected where necessary by more recent memoirs, 


Pror. Stmzon E. Batpwin on “Toe CENTENARY OF MopERn 
GovERNMENT.”—This address, which was delivered before the 
American Bar Association, at their annual meeting in Chicago, 
August 29, 1889, presents a review of the ends which have been 
proposed, and the immunities which have been secured, by mod- 
ern legislation during the past hundred years;—a review of 
“what has been achieved, what retained, and what discarded.” 
In this review, Professor Baldwin emphasizes particularly what 
has been done to secure the right of equality for all before the 
law; what has been done to secure the ignoring, in civil matters, 
of all distinctions of religion; what has been done to secure the 
spreading of education, information, and intelligence at public cost. 
He shows that the tendency of modern government everywhere has 
been to secure a popular representation in the legislature, based on 


* The Tests of the Various Kinds of Truth, being a Treatise of Applied Logic, 
Lectures delivered before the Ohio Wesleyan University, on the Merrick Founda: 
tion, by James MoCosa, D.D., LL.D. New York. Hunt & Eaton. 

+ A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful. By the Right Hon. Edmund Burke; with a Biographical Introduction. New 
York. Scribner & Welford. 
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a wide and constantly widening grant of suffrage ; to make the bal- 
lot more and more the instrument of suffrage, even in legislatures; 
to limit the suffrage by a provision for minority representation in 
office; to make a threefold division of the powers of government 
so that each branch shall be a check on the others; to arrange 
for a combination of a strong central government over a large 
territory, with due provision for the good government of every 
part. He calls attention, also, to the fact that modern govern- 
ment is becoming more and more a government by party, and 
that it has received an efficient support from journalism. 

We quote a paragraph from what is said about the withdrawal 
of the State from its long alliance with Christianity : 

In 1787, “the convention that framed our Constitution was sit- 
ting with closed doors in Philadelphia. Their work was, no 
doubt, in the main, a re-arrangement of existing materials. It 
took American institutions and put them in a new order and com- 
bination. But it did more. 

Every delegate came from a State where some civil distinctions 
had always flowed from religious distinctions. There was, proba- 
bly, no one of them who would not have considered himself an 
adherent of the Christian faith. The leaders were familiar with 
the political philosophy of antiquity, and with that of their own 
day; with Montesquieu and with Adam Smith. They found an 
unbroken current of authority in favor of uniting civil and relig- 
ious institutions, to some extent, in every government. And yet, 
at the call of the youngest of them, Charles Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, fresh from his law studies in the Inner Temple, they 
were ready to take this great step forward, by forever prohibiting 
all religious tests for office or public trust, under the United 
States. He made the proposition a month after the enactment of 
the Ordinance of 1787. The committee of detail, to which it was 
referred, took no notice of the suggestion in their report; but 
Pinckney secured its adoption as an amendment, and it stands at 
the close of the last Article but one. 

In advocating the ratification of the Constitution in the South 
Carolina Convention, a year later, he insisted on this feature as 
all important. There was, he said, but one great government in 
Europe which provided for the security of private rights, and that 
withheld from part of its subjects the equal enjoyment of their 
religious liberties. Avoiding this error, we were to “be the first 
perfectly free people the world had ever seen.”* 


* Elliott's Debates, 319. 
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At this time, we must not forget, and for forty years later, the 
Test Act and Corporation Act of England excluded all men from 
office who were not members of the Church of England. Most 
of our own States retained some religious test as a qualification 
for the higher offices, and religious establishments were not for. 
bidden in any, and expressly provided for in the Constitutions of 
six.* 

This opening public trusts to all men, on an equal footing, 
found warm support from the leaders of the clergy, even in New 
England, where their influence was strongest. Fifteen ministers 
were members of the Massachusetts Convention, and all but one 
voted for the ratification of the Constitution. 

“Many,” said one of them, the Rev. Isaac Backus, with refer- 
ence to this abolition of religious tests, “appear too much con- 
cerned about it, but nothing is more evident, both in reason and 
the Holy Scriptures, than that religion is ever a matter between 
God and individuals. . . . The imposing of religious tests 
hath been the greatest engine of tyranny in the world.” 

* God, alone,” said Rev. Phillips Payson, in the same body, “is 
the God of the conscience; and consequently attempts to erect 
human tribunals for the consciences of men are impious encroach- 
ments on the prerogatives of God.”} 

The provision against religious tests for office left Congress 
still free to set up a religious establishment. One may well fall 
without the other. Such has been the slow course of English 
history. But when the sons of New England Puritans, New 
York Churchmen, Pennsylvania Quakers, Maryland Catholics, 
Virginia Cavaliers, Huguenot Carolinians, came together to 
join their independent commonwealths in a national life, they 
could not fail to see that church unity was impossible. The very 
fact that so many of our States had had a state religion, was the 
strongest argument that the union should have none. New 
Hampshire, where Roman Catholics were debarred from office 
until 1877,§ was the first to propose a further guaranty of religious 
liberty as an amendment to the Constitution. Virginia and New 
York acted promptly in the same direction, and it was for want 
of this, among other provisions, that North Carolina refused to 
ratify the Constitution at all. At the first session of the first 


* Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and South 


Carolina, 


+ 2 Elliott's Debates, 148. t Ibid., 120. § June 21, 1788. 
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Congress, such an amendment, as we all know, was proposed to 
the States, heading a list of twelve; fitly placed first, because the 
most important, the most novel of all. 


Tur Srory or Bosron.*—It has been often said that the best 
way to acquire a love of history is to begin with the history of 
the town in which one lives. There is no village in the country 
so small, or of such recent settlement, that the story of its first 
beginnings and of its growth—however meagre and prosaic— 
is not of interest to its inhabitants. Then, next to the story of 
one’s own town, the history of Boston and Washington, perhaps, 
will appeal to the interest of the largest number of persons. The 
Messrs. Putnam, of New York, have begun their proposed series 
of “histories of the great cities of the republic,” with the “story” 
of Boston and of Washington. These two volumes have already 
been published. They are both illustrated with engravings and 
maps. They will soon be followed by others. 


In the Lire-Work oF Mrs. Harrier Bercuer Srowet a 
personal friend of that well known authoress, with the permission 
of Mrs. Stowe herself, gives the story—in a very attractive man- 
ner—of the circumstances under which her various literary works 
were conceived and written. There are many interesting partic- 
ulars stated which have never before been given to the public. 
In particular, an elaborate statement is made with regard to the 
last great event in Mrs. Stowe’s literary career, her disclosure of 
the story which was confided to her by Lady Byron. 


The frontispiece of the MaGcazinz or Art for November is a 
photogravure reproduction in color of Solomon J. Solomon’s 
“Sacred and Profane Love,” which was conspicuous in the recent 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. A second paper on Millet 
opens the number, and is illustrated with the portrait of the 
artist, painted by himself, ard with a number of examples of his 
work, including two full-page reproductions. Following this, is a 


* The Story of Boston. A study of Independency. By ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 
New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 507. 

+ The Life- Work of the Author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” By FLORINE THAYER 
McCray, Square 12mo, 440 pp., with 11 illustrations and ornamented cloth 
covers. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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second paper on “ A Stroll through the Peabody Museum at Cam. 
bridge, Mass.” by 8S. R. Koehler. The paper on “Current Art” 
is devoted to the salon of the past summer, and is well illustrated, 
“ Artistic Advertising ” is the title of a lively tilt between W., P, 
Frith, R. A., and the editor of the Magazine, as to whether art 
is degraded by being adapted to advertising purposes. Specimen | 
pages of the decorative work in the Gladstone commemorative 
album are given, and then follow copious notes gleaned with care 
and taste. Cassell & Company, New York. Price 35 cents a 
number, $3.50 a year in advance. A new volume begins in 
December. 


The Arr Amatzrur for October gives two large colored plates 
of even more than usual excellence—the full-length figure of a 
beautiful horse, after a study from life by the famous painter, 
Chelminski, and a highly decorative panel of nasturtiums. China 
painting receives most liberal attention this month, the designs, 
especially, being numerous and useful. The text abounds in 
practical hints, with working drawings for art needlework, wood- 
carving, illumination, and painting in oil and water colors. 
A new volume begins with the December number. Thirty-three 
colored plates suitable for copying or framing can be had, on cer- 
tain conditions, by those who subscribe before January 1. Price 
$4, single numbers 35 cents. Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, 
New York. 








